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FRUITS OF LIBERALISM _ 


From a sermon in this issue 


SAMUEL M. CROTHERS 


O ONE who believes that this is a ruined world and that there has been revealed to him the only 
way of escape, duty is clear. He has only to proclaim to others the saving truth that has come 
to him. But there are those who do not believe that this picture of a ruined world with the single 
way of escape is a sufficient picture of the amazing reality which confronts us. We see a world still in 
the making. Between the actualities which we can measure and the vast unmeasured possibilities that 
lie before us we see the field of human effort. Here are materials out of which new forms of beauty 
may be created. And we are to be the creators of the new world. The creative power is not given 
_ by Divine partiality to a few favored personalities. Every one of us shares in this high privilege. We 
are molding our institutions for good or evil. We are determining the conditions under which our 
children shall live. Each one of us is a center of power, and influences the future. It is a vast co- 
operative business in which we are engaged. 

Now to have such a compelling sense of these human relations that we shall not only use our own 
power to the utmost, but rejoice to see every other person do the same, this is religion liberally con- 
ceived. It is the recognition of certain creative forces which reach to the uttermost. They have been 
at work from the beginning creating so much of spiritual beauty and moral worth as we can recognize 
in the actual world to-day. But their work is not finished; it is only just begun. There are new com- 
binations yet to be made, new experiments in righteousness yet to be undertaken, new fields of thought 
and action to be explored; but the forces may be recognized, the laws are plain, the new applications 
of old principles are to be made. : 

“Unto the uttermost.” That is the watchword of a progressive religion. “In the love of truth 

and the spirit of Jesus’ we begin our work. Up to a certain point it is easy to go. Weare all ready to 
acknowledge so much of truth as is already accepted by our contemporaries and embodied in our customs. 
This is well. But the test comes when a new and unfamiliar truth is discovered. Are we ready to 
become truth finders as well as truth followers? Are we ready to follow truth unto the uttermost? 
If we are, then our religion links itself with all that is forward-looking and adventurous. It awakens 
in us new ambitions. It reveals itself not as a single way of salvation, but in infinite variety and con- 
tinual surprise. “Whatsoever things are true,—let us think on these things.” 
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1924 


The Anniversary Sermon 


lie a in the Anniversary Meetings of 
the American Unitarian Association, the 
preacher of the annual sermon, Rev. Maxwell Sav- 
age of Worcester, Mass., spoke earnestly in behalf 
of the inner light that must be kept bright and 
indeed aflame for the free gospel and its triumph 
in the world. With a happy illustration,—the 
tercentenary of the birth of George I’ox, the great 
mystie and Quaker, —Mr. Savage said our faith 
should be as inwar dly compelling as it is high above 
all bonds, all external control. His positive chal- 
lenge to us, that by the very fact of our freedom we 
must believe, attempt, and achieve more than those 
who take their spiritual orders from a church, a 
creed, or a book, was uttered with unction; and, 
it may be, the most important of all that he said 
was that the great issue, now boldly controverted 
throughout the country, is the issue between those 
who are truly Protestant and those who are com- 
mitted in fact to the Roman standard, as, indeed, 
most of the miscalled Protestant churches are. 

The zealous assumption by the authoritarian re- 
Jigious leaders that they have the only true way, is 
a grave danger. In a land which voids the union 
of state and church, we yet hear of an “American” 
cathedral and an “American” cardinal. It is time 
to be bold against this kind of treasonable assump- 
tion. The hour comes when we should gird up our 
loins and preach the glorious liberty of the children 
of God. Mr. Savage said: 

We must think, feel, live, and move and breathe either 
under authority or under spiritual liberty. Which do you 
prefer? In which atmosphere do you breathe more easily? 
On your answer depends your loyalty to the Nazarene. We 
talk about being free, and we have emphasized for long 


the things from which we are free. It is time we con- 
centrated on whatsoever things we are free for. 
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We have scant patience for those who blame the 
people who stand for freedom and do not go to the 
polls. All the urging of civil responsibility will 
of itself avail nothing. We must go deeper. The 
trouble with America is that the people who love 
freedom do not go to church. Until they do, such 
a message as that which we heard Sunday night 
will be urgent to the point of alarm. And there 
are still Unitarians who neglect their spiritual dis- 
cipline, and by their negligence of the sanctuary 
permit their country to sink lower in the scale. 
Awake, brethren! Be vigilant, be faithful! 


Anderson of Congo 


WISE TRAVELER seeks companions on a 

long journey. If he is fortunate, he learns 
something. In the section across the aisle, a young 
man with unusual hand luggage was bound East 
from his home in St. Louis. A graduate of Wash- 
ington University, founded in that city by the 
great Unitarian minister and educator, William G. 
Iliot, he was, we felt sure, an engineer, probably 
a teacher, for he wore the scientific scholarship 
badge of honor, Sigma Xi. 


lady of years needed it. His features were fairly 
dark, his hair brown, and he was slender, probably 
five feet nine inches tall. There was in his counte- 
nance a suggestion of weariness or a lack of 
vitality, and at the same time a fixity of facial 
expression as if he were sure of his business. He 
was under thirty. Talk turned casually to some 
religious subject, and then his own story came out, 
though it was not continuous or animated, except 
when direct questions of an impersonal nature 
prompted him to express his deliberate and firm 
opinions. If you please, he was a missionary home 
on leave from the Congo! 

He led up to his life-work, beginning with the 
inordinate meat-eating of the Belgians. He had 


lived under their protection in Africa three years, 


and had also studied phases of sanitation in Ant- 
werp. He was in charge of industrial education 
among the primitive blacks. He had a wife and 
two small children, both of whom had been born 
on the mission field. The heat is so intense that 
a child who would go out of doors at noonday 
without a hat would. suffer deadly sunstroke. The 
malarial conditions are so persistent that every- 
body, including children, takes daily preventive 
doses of quinine, as the lesser of evils. After three 
years an American is required to come home nine 
months to recover his physical normality. And 
the prolific tsetse fly is a malignant breeder of 
fever, that is, about one in a thousand is, so that 
a bite from a venomous specimen means almost 
certain death. The people have their customs, but 
their living is in a state of nature, so to speak. 
They are animals, with all of the implications of 
the word, both good and evil: They are scrupu- 
lously cleanly, and they are promiscuous. 
are no morals of chastity. 
compunction. 

One of the basic things that ‘the missionary 
requires of a native before he may be admitted to 
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His demeanor was very — 
quiet, and yet he was instant with. help when a_ 


There — 


Thievery knows no — 
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“church membership is that the man shall have but 
one wife; and he must not steal; and he must work, 
In the state of nature, man, it seems, is ministered 
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j unto. So grace slowly rises above nature. Sixty 
_in one hundred of the converted never fall back 
to old habits. In a few hundred years this mis- 
sion, whose center and soul is not educational, or 
social, or industrial, but spiritual, will show its 
fruit. Meanwhile, this young man pays every 
earthly price, and his dear ones with him, for the 
_ gospel’s sake, and the black man’s also. When 
we spoke of evolution, his comment was: “What 
_ do eyolutionists say is the power behind the first 
phenomenon? What is that?’ Which is, after 
all, the ultimate question. A Southern Presbyte- 
rian, one of the straitest of the sects, this conse- 
crated, intelligent, kind, and disciplined young man 
impressed us beyond words. We shall remem- 
_ ber his bowed head as he said silent grace in the 
dining-car. God bless you, Anderson! 
you is the Kingdom of Heaven. 


Of such as 


And Jason Wrote— 


5 HEN Jason Whitman was secretary of the 
American Unitarian Association in the third 
_ decade of the last century, he advised parishes 
as his successors do to this day—about the selec- 
tion of ministers. In 1824 he wrote in reply to a 
letter from Major E. Bates of Mansfield, Mass., 
who said the congregation in that town needed a 
minister who could satisfy two opposing kinds of 
doctrinal opinion that prevailed. It was a time 
like our own, alive with doctrinal controversy. 
Then, as now, the world had its timorous and 
tolerant souls without enough conviction on any 
‘religious subject to give them spiritual vitality. 
Brother Whitman had scant regard for such. He 
wrote to the Major: — 

“The traits of character you mention seem to 
imply that you wish for a man who has no definite 
opinions of his own upon the great controversial 
question of the day, or for one who, having such 
_ opinions, will studiously conceal them for the sake 
| of keeping peace. If such be the character of the 
_ man you wish for, I would say I know of no such 
- man, and that if I did I could not conscientiously 
recommend him. For I cannot think that one is 


fitted to go forth as preacher of the gospel who 
_ has not definite opinions as to what are the truths 
of that gospel, and equally unfitted is he who hav- 
ing such opinions will studiously conceal them for 


the sake of pleasing his fellow-men. .. .” 


Note 


_ Rey. Vivian T. Pomeroy writes an interesting 
letter to the Christian World in London on “The 
War Mind in America.” For example, he says: “A 
man I met, a generous supporter of foreign mis- 
‘sions, had attended a service where Miss Maude 
Royden preached during her visit last year. I asked 
him his impressions. He had no impressions. He 
had been so excited by a fury which still burnt into 
his mind, because Miss Royden had said something 
about letting hate die.” 
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The President’s Veto 


NE THING will pass’ the scrutiny of the most 

cautious citizen in the somewhat cynical 
period of a Presidential campaign. The voter will 
pay heed to a spiritual principle in behalf of good 
polities. President Coolidge has the gift of utter- 
ing homely fundamentals with a genius like that 
of Lincoln. He has illustrated his discernment— 
as well as his vote-getting astuteness—by his 
remarks on the veto of the bonus for the soldiers 
in the Great War, which was the chief news of the 
past week. While he cogently included the eco- 
nomic grounds for his action, it is our judgment 
that the greater appeal to the people, in spite of all 
we may say skeptically of their primary concern 
for their pocketbook, was his eloquent and sincere 
reach after that mystic and everlasting word that 
our country is not a material compact, but a spirit- 
ual community. 

As Lincoln said at Gettysburg, our relation to 
America is in the nature of a dedication. And who 
would demean our country by thinking first of 
gain, or of business? No man would lay down his 
life for business, but a man has ever been willing 
to lay down his life for his country. It is this 
truth which the President bids us heed when he 
says, “The gratitude of the nation to these veterans 
cannot be expressed in dollars and cents.” If it 
could be, this would no longer be a nation. The 
reason is, “patriotism can neither be bought nor 
sold.” Patriotism “is not hire and salary. It is 
not material, but spiritual. It is one of the finest 
and highest of human virtues. To attempt to pay 
money for it is to offer it an unworthy indignity 
which cheapens, debases, and destroys it. Those 
who would really honor patriotism should strive to 
match it with an equal courage, with an equal 
fidelity to the welfare of their country, and an equal 
faith in the cause of righteousness.” 

The whole message is compactly joined in the 
closing paragraph. The sharp, direct, tense sen- 
tences rout sentimentalism and craft, and set im- 
movably upon a rock the things we live by and love 
above all earthly treasure: 

Service to our country in time of war means sacrifice. 

It is for that reason alone that we honor and revere it. 
To attempt to make a money payment out of the earnings 
of the people to those who are physically well and finan- 
cially able is to abandon one of our most cherished Ameri- 
can ideals. The property of the people belongs to the 
people. To take it from them by taxation cannot be justi- 
fied except by urgent public necessity. Unless this prin- 
ciple be recognized, our country is no longer secure, our 
people no longer free. This bill would condemn those who 
are weak to turn over a part of their earnings to those 
who are strong. Our country cannot afford it. The vet- 
erans as a whole do not want it. All our American prin- 
ciples are opposed to it. There is no moral justification 
for it. 


Men differ about the availability of every candi- 
date for the Presidency, and not one is perfect. We 
have no preference at this time.. But the man who 
ardently believes and declares spiritual truths 
applied to living issues has an equipment that 1s 
at once an enormous advantage in political prefer- 
ment and a genuine tribute to the soul of America. 
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America’s Appeal to Europe’s Youth 


Dr. Mott carries a solemn evangel to tremendous audiences 


Soria, April 22. 
Ngee the spiritual forces radiating 
over Europe from. America the work- 
ings of which I have had occasion to 
observe from this part of the world is 
the Y. M. C. A. movement, as led by 
John R. Mott, General Secretary of the 
American organization of that name. Dr. 
Mott is completing his Balkan appeal in 
Bucharest, as part of his world-appeal. 
An American woman who heard him re 
peatedly during his busy stay in Sofia, 
which terminated yesterday, said in com- 
menting upon his personality: “It made 
me proud of my nationality as I heard 
him speak. It was good to realize that 
America has something to say to the world 

as to how it is to recover its sanity!” 
The message which Dr. Mott has been 
delivering to Europe, Asia, and Africa in 
the course of his world-tour he delivered 
here.* The magnitude of his endeavor 
can be suggested by the fact that he has 
nine countries to visit after Roumania 
before he sails home two weeks hence. 
It sounds somewhat like the whirlwind 
tour of the revivalist; but it is nothing 
of the sort, except in the stirring nature 
of his plea. And if it were a revivalist 

tour, Europe badly needs a revivalist. 


WHAT DR. MOTT has been telling 
Hurope, as he told it to Greece, Serbia. 
and Bulgaria and is now telling it to 
Roumania, is, in effect: “You have thought 
and felt on the lines of an isolated na- 
tionalism long enough; now you must 
think and feel in terms of internationalism, 
if you would be saved. Unless you sub- 
stitute the Golden Rule for the iron rule 
that you have followed for the past cen- 
turies and decades, you are headed for 
extinction.” Dr. Mott is no optimist. He 
is pointing out to the world the depth and 
the darkness of the abyss which it is ap- 
proaching with relentless footsteps on its 
present path. He has no illusions as to 
the outcome of the policies which in this 
period after the war are prolonging the 
agonies of actual war. As John the Baptist 
cried in the wilderness, “Repent you,” so 
is John Mott crying to the Europe which 
soon will be a wilderness unless it changes 
its mode of thought—and changes it rad- 
ically and soon. 

America’s John the Baptist passed three 
days here on his way north. In Salonica 
he had been received attentively and with 
enthusiasm ; in Belgrade he had been wel- 
comed as a seer; here he was received as 
a minister plenipotentiary and ambassador 
extraordinary, bringing the word of 
America at a time of bewilderment. At 
the station, very much’the worse for war- 
Wear and not yet repaired, he was wel- 
comed by representatives of the Foreign 
Office, including the Minister of Foreign 


*Dr. Mott has just arrived in this country 
from his European mission,—TuEr Hprror. 


8. I. TONJOROFF 


European Correspondent of TH REGISTER 


Affairs. But back of the minister, in the 
ranks of the Young People’s Christian 
Association, young men and young women, 
were the youth of the country. The name 
of the organization tells a story which 
it is well to tell, as indicating the psy- 
chology of the young people of Bulgaria 
and of all European countries. The story 
was told me by one of the organizers of 
the Association as we were waiting to- 
gether to see Dr. Mott on his arrival 
here last Friday. The young men and 
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WHAT TO DO TO BE SAVED 


Message of Dr. John R. Mott to the 
peoples of Europe, who find him no amia- 
ble optimist, but a discerner of the signs 


of the times and a prophet of the peace 
of the world 


young women who were organizing the so- 
ciety were advised by the authorities of 
the national church, the Orthodox, to call 
it the “Young People’s Orthodox Associa- 
tion.” “No,” replied the organizers, “we 
will call ourselves Christians and not 
Orthodox; for we intend to work with 
all other Christians and not only with 
the Orthodox.” Such is the spirit of the 
organization that met Dr. Mott with its 
ranks and its cohorts as he arrived at 
the station from the west (by way of 
the Near Hast). 

At the Military Club, on the day of his 
arrival, the American prophet—though not 
crying in the wilderness—faced a large 
auditorium packed to the doors, and the 
audience had been overflowing into the 
halls and corridors an hour before he 
was scheduled to speak. On my arrival 
in the building, at the main entrance, I 
found Mrs. Mott trying her best, with an 
interpreter from the WHnglish-speaking 


League,—for they have had an English- 
speaking League functioning here unin- 
terruptedly during the war, in which Bul- 
garian divisions faced British divisions 
across No-Man’s Lands,—to maintain order 
at the door. I obtained from this lady 
a clearer impression of Dr. Mott’s per- 
sonality than I had obtained through many 
years of intellectual contact in America. 
“Oh, please, make them keep quiet,” she 
pleaded. “The noise will bother Mr. 
Mott in the hall, and I’m afraid those 
standing near the door cannot hear him.” 
“But people insist on trying to get in,” 
said Miss Dimitrieff, who was interpret- 
ing. The daughter of a general, who had 
distinguished himself through three wars, 
Miss Dimitrieff was now helping the mes- 
senger of peace. 

Inside the hall, the man who had helped 
20,000,000 soldiers during the war was 
telling a war-worn nation, as he had told 
other war-worn nations, what it ought to 
do if it wished to have no more wars. 
And how ardently all his audiences had 
wished it! He spoke in English, which 
sounded well in the Military Club at Sofia. 
Beside him, in frock coat and Roman 
collar, stood a Bulgarian who had acquired 
the English language, along with his 
diploma, at Princeton College. Dr. Mott 
was saying; “Internationally the world as 
I see it is in a state of suspicion, irrita- 
tion, and want of fundamental stability. 
Show me the nation which trusts all the 
elements within its own borders, still less 
its neighbors near and far. Are not the 
friction points between the nations, and 
between the races, more numerous now 
than they were ten years ago, and are they 
not also more aggravated or inflamed?” 


ALL OF WHICH came with peculiar 
force to dwellers in this spot on the map 
of Europe. As to the remedy—well, it 
was the version of the Golden Rule which 
Dr. Mott has been prescribing to his au- 
diences throughout the Old World, from 
Paris to Mount Olivet. And they haye 
been showing no signs of making wry 
faces at the dose. For in its plastic state 
after the great cataclysm, followed by the 
still greater anti-climactical tragedy, the 
youth of Europe—at least its youth—is 
preparing for a new dispensation, a new 
world-vision, a new point of view. . The 
manner of putting this new point of view 
before the European nations your cor- 
respondent has had the good fortune to 
observe in its actual working-out at this 
pin-point in Europe, a pin-point subjected 
to all the pressure, all the dread, all the 
suffering that obtains, in augmented de- 
gree, in other divisions of the much-divided 
and plentifully frontiered map of-Burope. 
Will America succeed, through the pleas 
of its many missionaries of peace, in con- 
vincing the European mind that the peace 
which Europe seeks with sore eyes is a 
peace of the spirit? 


_ sionary in the Far Hast. 
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“IIe is able to save to the uttermost.” 


_ HEBREWS vii. 25. 


J RECENTLY HAD A LETTER from a 

yery dear friend of mine who is a mis- 
He has given 
his whole life to the preaching of salva- 
tion as he understands it and as he feels 
that he was commissioned by Christ him- 
self. And as a friend he has written to 
me, urging his own view for further con- 
sideration. I answered very naturally, 


_ “THe difference between us is not so much 


spiritual as intellectual.” He answered: 
“T do not know about that. In one sense 
it is merely an intellectual difference that 
is between us in our ideas of religion. But 
practically it is a world-wide difference. 
‘By their fruits ye shall know them.’ I 
do not recognize,’ he says, “in your re- 


 ligion the fruits that I believe are Chris- 


tian.” 

He goes on to say: “You said our dif- 
ference was more intellectual than spirit- 
ual. I certainly would not argue that I 
am better individually than you. You may 
be spiritually better than Iam. But as to 
the difference between a Unitarian posi- 
tion and one accepting Jesus as God and 
the only Saviour, the difference at the be- 
ginning may be intellectual, but the re- 
sults are far-reaching spiritually. For in- 
stance, take the words of our Lord: ‘Go 
ye into all the world and preach my gospel 
to every creature.’ I accept this as the 
command of God, and I have gone into 
the ends of the earth because I believe 
I was so commissioned. And I have seen 
souls born again and lives made whole 
by this saving faith. The Unitarian takes 
the advice of Jesus as that of a good man, 
but he does practically nothing in the way 
of active obedience. Where have Uni- 
tarians preached the gospel where Christ 
was not known before? And where have 
they gained the results that I see here in 
Asia? Men put away their concubines 
and are faithful to their wives; they leave 
their gambling and go to work; they stop 
drinking and have food for their families ; 
they learn to love their daughters and 
to educate them; they become patient and 
are less easily angry.” 

Then he goes on to say: “This is be- 
cause of our religion. We go to the utter- 
most man. We reach out to those who 
are ignorant, degraded, superstitious, and 
we leave all to follow. You remain and 
reap the fruits of other labor, are satis- 
fied with what you call social service and 
the general increase of the respectable 
moral life.” 

Now as I read’ I asked myself, What is 
there in what my friend says that is 
true? His religion does send him to the 
ends of the world, reaching out to those 

who but for that religion would be in- 
different to him. He believes in a religion 
that sayes even to the uttermost. Now 
what about another idea of religion—that 
to which we are committed? When we 


> 
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give up this idea that there is but one 
way of salvation, do we necessarily lose 
that zeal, that earnestness that reaches 
unto the uttermost? And does it make us 
content simply with things as they are 
and with preserving a certain order of 
respectability or of attainment with which 
we are familiar? If that is the ultimate 
result of liberalism, then it is the twi- 
light of religion and not its dawn. 

I must acknowledge that my friend is 
right in saying that it does make a prac- 
tical difference whether a man accepts or 
rejects the orthodox plan of salvation.” 
I have no sufficient motive to do what the 
zealous missionary is doing. We may be 
equally altruistic; that is, we may be 
equally concerned in the good of other 
people; but his form of faith is that which 
I would call an ego-centric altruism. It is 
altruism in the sense that it is devoted 
to the welfare of others. But there is 
first a profound self-satisfaction, there is 
an exaltation of spirit which comes to a 
man who really believes that through 
some accident or through some divine 
partiality there has been committed to 
him something that is not committed to 
others; that God has sent him, commis- 
sioned him to go and proclaim something 
to other people who without him would 
be incapable of that knowledge or that 
good. 

Here is a world, miserable and sinful, 
and there is just one way to save it. 
There is one thing which I can preach to 


every man. I can go and proclaim that 
salvation. If he accepts it as I offer it, 
he is saved. If he does not, he remains in 


his sin. Now that is the feeling that lifts 
many a man into a state of spiritual ex- 
altation and makes him willing to go out 
and endure hardships that the world 
through that divine message which comes 
to him may be saved. 

Now frankly I cannot feel that way. I 
cannot feel that all the infinite ills which 
have beset humanity, all its weaknesses, 
its losses, its suffering, can be healed in 
any one way. I have no proof of it. I 
cannot reconcile it to my intelligence. And 
I find it very difficult to get into such a 
state where I can be so confident of any- 
thing that has come to me that I can 
say, “This and this only is to save all 
others.” When I state my opinion, and 
say that it seems to me to be true, I 
am not able to say that it solves all the 
problems of other and differing minds. 

Suppose a person comes and says: “Here 
I have a medicine so powerful that every 
possible disease that affects humanity can 
be cured by it. Here it is, and it is mine 
to offer to others.” Suppose he believes 
it. If he is a good man, he will go into 
all the world offering to everybody that 
which he believes is going to cure every- 
body. Then he comes to an enlightened 
physician, comes with his panacea, presents 
it with all the eloquence of which he is 
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eapable. ‘Here is the cure for every ill!” 

The physician looks at him, shakes his 
head. He is not convinced. Then the 
man says: “If this is not the cure, what 
is the cure? What have you to offer in 
place of that? And are you willing to go 
into all the world and proclaim your 
panacea ?” 

The physician says: “No, I have no 
panacea. I do not pretend that magic 
power to be mine. But I have something 
else, the result not simply of my individual 
experience, but something which I share 
with a great brotherhood. Men of my 
profession have patience, openness to con- 
viction, unfailing curiosity to know and 
to examine, willingness to give up old 
methods when something better has come. 
And above all, I claim to have as deep 
and earnest and consuming a passion for 
humankind as you have. Only to me it 
manifests itself in a different way. Hvery- 
thing that belongs to health and well-being, 
everything that has any possibility for 
the alleviation of human suffering, I am 
ready to use. I have dedicated myself to 
that service. And so I do not go to the 
ends of the earth proclaiming a panacea. 
But I do something more than that: I 
am willing to follow truth to the very 
uttermost. I am willing to help any man 
who is engaged in that service. I have 
sympathy for every man who is engaged 
in the advancement of science, and in 
applying knowledge. I am willing to fol- 
low this method to the end.” 

Now it is this spirit which is char- 
acteristic of Liberal religion. It does not 
flatter me by saying that God has given 
me a religious panacea. It does not say. 
Go into all the world and proclaim the 


ultimate truth which has been graciously 


revealed in its fullness to you. 

I am only one of the millions of human 
beings upon the earth. My knowledge is 
limited; my experience does not fit me 
to interpret all the needs of other lives. 
I know in part, but there is much that is 
essential that I do not know. But this 
consciousness of my own limitation does 
not make me indifferent to the needs of 
others; it only determines the way in 
which I may approach one. 

Here is some one who needs my help. 
How can I help him. He is as near to God 
as I am. He has as direct an access 
to all the sources of power as I have. I 
have no magic power to change him. His 
will is his own, and he must exercise it. 
My faith cannot be supernaturally im- 
parted to him. I am not bringing him 
anything which he could not find for 
himself. 

But this does not mean that I cannot 
help him. On the contrary, I may reach 
out to him in his utmost need and be 
to him a source of strength. But I do 
this, not when I impose my will upon 
him, but when I encourage him to exert 
his own powers to the utmost. His has 
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been an imprisoned soul, but he has 
power to break his bonds. He has a 
higher self which once awakened can find 
its own way. 

To one who believes that this is a 
ruined world and that there has been re- 
vealed to him the only way of escape, 
duty is clear. He has only to proclaim 
to others the saying truth that has come 
to him. , 

But there are those who do not believe 
that this picture of,a ruined world with 
the single way of escipe is a sufficient 
picture of the amazing reality which con- 
fronts us. We see a world still in the 
making. Between the actualities which 
we can measure and the vast unmeasured 
possibilities that lie before us we see the 
field of human effort. Here are materials 
out of which new forms of beauty may 
be created. And we are to be the crea- 
tors of the new world. The creative 
power is not given by Divine partiality 
to a few favored personalities. Every one 
of us shares in this high privilege. We 
are molding our institutions for good or 
evil. We are determining the conditions 
under which our children shall live. Each 
one of us is a center of power, and in- 
fluences the future. It is a vast co-opera- 
tive business in which we are engaged. 

Now to haye such a compelling sense 
of these human relations that we shall 
not only use our own power to the ut- 
most, but rejoice to see every other per- 
son do the same, this is religion liberally 
conceived. It is the recognition of certain 
creative forces which reach to the utter- 
most. They have been at work from the 
beginning creating so much of spiritual 
beauty and moral worth as we can recog- 
nize in the actual world to-day. But 
their work is not finished; it is only just 
begun. There are new combinations yet to 
be made, new experiments in righteous- 
ness yet to be undertaken, new fields of 


thought and action to be explored; but 
the forces may be recognized, the laws 
are plain, the new applications of old 
principles are to be made. 

“Unto the uttermost.” That is the 
watchword of a progressive religion. “In 


the love of truth and the spirit of Jesus” 
we begin our work. Up to a certain 
point it is easy to go. We are all ready 
to acknowledge so much of truth as is 
already accepted by our contemporaries 
and embodied in our customs. This is 
well. But the test comes when a new and 
unfamiliar truth is discovered. Are we 
ready to become truth finders as well as 
truth followers? Are we ready to follow 
truth unto the uttermost? 

If we are, then our religion links it- 
self with all that is forward-looking and 
adventurous. It awakens in us new ambi- 
tions. It reveals itself not as a single way 
of salvation, but in infinite variety and 
continual surprise. ‘“Whatsoever things 
are true,—let us think on these things.” 

The religion with which most people 
are content makes them afraid to think 
on ‘whatsoever things are true.” <A lib- 
eral religion is one that sets us free from 
such fears. 

To follow truth to the uttermost,—that 
is intellectual freedom. To follow the 
spirit of Jesus unto the uttermost,—that 
is free Christianity. It will take us far 
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beyond the confines of present-day eccle- 
siasticism. It will free us from every 
form of orthodoxy, 

This religion must manifest itself in 
Ways as various as the differing powers 
and needs of men. It is continually reach- 
ing out into new fields of human activity, 
and yet it is always the same in its 
essential nature. 

To trust our fellow-men unto the utter- 
most so that we may rejoice in their free- 
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dom as in our own; to trust the eternal 


' 


laws unto the uttermost, and to seek them 
out with a curiosity that is always keen 5 
to trust the heart’s love unto the utter-_ 


most in the face of all loss: and pain,— 
this is religion. 

The fruits of such a religion are not to 
be sought in one narrow field of effort. 
They are seen in the vaster and richer 


fields of co-operative endeavor for the 


common good. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


A Word for the Pacifists 
To the Hditor of Tur CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

I wonder if THe ReersterR cannot do 
better with its space than to exalt itself 
over the “pacifists.’ Doubtless among 
them they do and say foolish things. Class 
any man with a group that takes the end- 
ing in ist (or possibly in ian), and you 
have him at a disadvantage. You begin 
to see the egotist in him, the enemy of 
us all, which he may already be as well 
aware of as you are. But if you want 
to caricature any one, is it not rather 
mean to pick upon the much-belabored 
pacifist, who is very close in his doctrines 
to your own professions? Why not leave 
the poor little white dog to the tender 
mercies of his natural enemies, and take 
some murderous St. Bernard of your own 
size, with whom you can have fun and 
do good at the same time. 

You have found, it seems, “pharisaical 
pacifists.” Granted, but has it not be- 
come already dangerous for any human 
being to thank God that he is “not as 
other men are, or even as this Pharisee”? 

According to Saint Paul, there were 
silly people in the early churches. How 
glad we are, however, that he did not 
cease to be patient with them! Who 
knows that ‘some pacifists have not ac- 
quired a grain of sense and even docility? 
Why not show them some things that 
they ought to know? For example, find 
them one “good war,’ good enough to 
have satisfied Benjamin Franklin. Or 
point out for them what good has issued 
from the Great: War, so obvious as to make 
it plain that the United States did well 
to engage in the enterprise. Or please 
Say, even if you are clear on this last 
question, whether we ought not to be 
ashamed that we had not vital religion 
enough in the world to have avoided the 
war? Again, may it not be well that, 
among all the curious kinds of. people who 
populate the world, there are a few thou- 
sands at least who see the hideousness 


and futility of war, in the light of our . 


spiritual ideals, in terms so ghastly and 
barbarous as to be willing to die first 
rather then to encourage another war? 
Or, finally, if you cannot approach the 
pacifist’s point of view on any of these 
issues, will you not agree in this, namely, 
that if another war must be (absit omen!), 
all the churches shall at least call a day 
of actual mourning, with honest fasting 
and prayer, and drape their flags with 
crépe and keep.them draped, and. make 


plain to the world, and especially to those. 


whom they propose to treat as enemies, 
what has never been made plain in any 


war of “Christian” peoples, namely, that 


they enter the war with sore hearts, and” 


full of humiliation, and precisely why they 


must fight and how free of hate they are? 


CHARLES F. Dore. 


JAMAICA PLAIN, MASS. 


Help These Soldiers of Peace 
To the Hditor of Tum CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 
A brave little country—Serbia—alone 


and invincible held against the enemy for 
several months the much-coveted connect-— 


ing link between Germany and Turkey— _ 
a vital point for civilization. Dr. Rosa- 
lie S. Morton, known for her remarkable 
war-work there, later brought to this 
country a number 
women whom she has been striving to 
equip with an American education, in- 
cluding medicine, dentistry, engineering, 
ete. 

They are pledged to return and give to 
their countrymen the benefit of these ad- 
vantages. Brief contact with them assures 
one that this pledge will be fulfilled. Presi- 
dent Eliot recently urged the Harvard 
students to serve their country in peace as 
well as in war. Unconscious of this ad- 


of young men and_ 


monition, these Serbian students are fol- — 


lowing it. 

The required funds have been obtained 
entirely through arduous personal effort, 
month by month. Two more months will 
bring the remaining students to their goal. 
Money is needed for expenses including 
their return home, and every dollar counts. 

Will any one interested give what he 
ean toward the completion of this nearly 
finished, uphill task, so creditable to both 
Serbia and America; so permanent and 
far-reaching in results? Will you help to 
enable these soldiers of peace to take to 


‘ 


their country and to posterity a little of © 


America’s great wealth of education? 


Checks may be sent to the address below, — 


and made payable to Dr. Morton or to the 
writer. 
(Miss) Marcaret Dawes Enror, 
24 Concord AVENUE, 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


Wayfarer’s Anthology 
A friend is an open door into the infinite and 
eternal. 
MABEL F. BLAKESLEE 


To seeing eyes, 
A star, a rose, 
A cool green leaf, 
A bird’s song in the poplars tall 
Is just a flitting measure Ane 
Love evidenced, 5 
A happy glimpse 

Of paradise. 2 
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i SHE SENTENCE in Professor Walker's 
4 picture of early Christianity which 
: states this idea reads thus: “It must teach 
the brotherhood of all men, at least of 
all adherents of the religion.” On the 
whole, the latter part of this sentence is 
an important qualifying phrase. The 
brotherhood of all men may be only of 
the theoretical or academic sort, but the 
brotherhood of those who have reached 
something like the same relatively high 
level of mental and moral development 
may be an actual reality. 

In theory, we may say, all men are 

brothers because they are all children of 
one Heavenly Father. Surely it may be 
affirmed that the real children of God 
are truly brethren. But who are the real 
children of God? In what sense are all 
men His sons, and therefore brothers? 
Are two prize-fighters slugging each other 
in the ring “brothers”? Well, if they are 
they do not know it, and it would be ex- 
tremely difficult to convince them of the 
truth of that alleged fact. . 

All men are doubtless objects of the 
Divine love and care. So are the animals. 
Not a sparrow falleth to the ground with- 
out exciting some movement of Divine pity. 
But we do not call them God’s children, 
in the sense that we can behold in them 
a likeness or image of Deity. Jesus asked 
his followers to do certain things, in order 
that they might be children of the Father 
in heaven; and we read elsewhere, “As 
many as are led by the spirit of God, they 
are the sons of God.” 

Reealling the sharp division and con- 
trast that exists between the higher and 
lower orders of human life, must we not 
say that only in the former can we see 
the likeness of God, and that therefore 
only in them who belong to the higher 
order can we rightly speak of sonship and 
brotherhood as living facts? The words 
“higher” and “lower” are of course here 
used simply for the purpose of moral dis- 
crimination. Many, perhaps most, of those 
who constitute the higher order will be 
found dwelling in lowliest homes. 

‘Sonship and brotherhood may be poten- 
tial in the lower kind of human mind, but 
they are not very real. The truth ap- 
pears to be that brotherhood is a spirit- 
ual reality. They who live and walk in 
the spirit are brothers; this is a very 
great and blessed certainty. But they 
who know nothing of the spirit are not 
in any true sense brothers, and not even 
Almighty Power can make them so, while 
they live merely in pursuit of a material 
good. 

Seek first the kingdom of God and His 
righteousness, then you shall find your- 
self in a realm where there is community 
of interest. Seek something else first and 
foremost, and you will be in a realm where 
eyery man’s hand is against his neighbor. 
The fallacy of most socialistic schemes 
is that they set up the wooden effigy of 

some common life and common interest, 
and bid that effigy live. It cannot live; 


= 


- 
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HOWARD N. BROWN 


Ill 
Man as God’s Child (Continued) 
3. The Brotherhood of Men 


it has no soul. The spiritual man is, by 
his very nature and constitution, a social 
being. Such things as knowledge, good- 
ness, and love are not for private hoard- 
ing; they are for all to share. The na- 
tural, or animal, man is not to much ex- 
tent social. His social instincts and im- 
pulses are very weak. He plays his own 
hand, and looks out to see that his own 
wants are supplied, whoever else may 
suffer. - 

It should be obvious enough that brother- 
hood, to amount to anything, can only 
be put in practice where men have at 
least begun to live as spiritual beings. A 
good and pure home may be cited as the 
example of a plane on which socialism 
and individualism can each-play its right- 
ful and necessary part. There each indi- 
vidual has his own belongings, while at 
the same time all things are more or less 
in common. Each has his individual 
rights, and each prefers others to him- 
self. Such a happy solution of life’s dif- 
ficulties and antagonisms is quite possible 
where there is the right spiritual atmos- 
phere, and it is otherwise impossible. 
What is called “enlightened selfishness” 
can easily climb high enough to look over 
into this promised land. But it never gets 
there.. That is an arrival which is not 
made without the leadership of the spirit. 

We may remark that all the sayings of 
Jesus were designed to set forth man’s 
true life as a child of God, in the king- 
dom of heaven. Thus and so he would 
do as a citizen of that kingdom, and in 
the society of his own kind. In the king- 
dom, as a matter of course he would 
give to all who asked his help; there 
would be no paupers there and no danger 
of pauperizing anybody. When smitten 
on one cheek he would turn the other also ; 
that would be the way to rebuke a fellow- 
member of the kingdom. What the child 
of God should do outside the kingdom, 
in an altogether different and lower world, 
is another problem, with which Jesus did 
not very much concern himself. In his 
expectation the kingdom was very close 
at hand, and he bent all his energies to 
show men what it was like; how the life 
of heaven could be lived on earth when 
the time came for everybody to change 
over to the new state of being. 

It is no doubt a great question for us 
to determine, how the rules of conduct 
given by Jesus, that were meant to illus- 
trate the life of spiritually-minded men 
and women, mostly in their intercourse 
with each other, can be used to regulate 
conduct when the child of God encounters 
something like a wild animal in human 
form. It is plain that one does not put 
a tiger on the same level with his loved 
and trusted companion, and attempt to 
treat both in the same manner. In a 
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general way it may be said that the spirit- 
ual man, or one who is trying to live in 
that character, has to remember always 
that he is (or hopes he is) a child of 
God, and that he must govern his action 
in a way that is appropriate to this con- 
ception. There are examples enough to 
prove that people who make this endeavor, 
earnestly and sincerely, do not find the 
problem of their relations to the world 
in general to be incapable of at least a 
partly satisfactory solution. 

But the main point to be noted in this 
connection is that we have to make our 
choice between what are virtually two 
‘different worlds. We have to choose under 
what master we will serve. The great 
difficulty is to persuade him who lives 
in the lower world that he can climb 
up into the higher world, and that he 
would find enough there to compensate 
him for what he must give up to make 
the climb. One tells him that in order 
to find brotherhood he must get into the 
kingdom of heaven; but he is not at all 
sure that he wants brotherhood enough 
for that. 

It remains true, however, that if he 
really wants brotherhood, there is the only 
place to get it. It may seem all but im- 
possible to persuade any large portion of 
mankind that the prize thus to be attained 
is worth the cost. But that task is only 
child’s play as compared with the scheme 
of so patching up an utterly selfish world 
as to make it look a little like the king- 
dom of heaven. It is true that in a self- 
ish world some amount of co-operation is 
possible, yet that limited amount will 
always be insecurely founded; and, as we 
are discovering at the present moment, 
it is quite likely to furnish the means for 


- a guild or class warfare rather worse, as 


a social problem, than the competitions 
of an extreme individualism. 

There is no real way out of this save 
through the creation of a new heart and 
a new spirit. The world will go on in 
its old wrangling and jangling fashion 
till it discovers that brotherhood is worth 
while, and that the only way to obtain 
it is to deal with life’s relations from the 
spiritual point of view. This is why the 
idea of human brotherhood has its place 
as one of the foundations of Christianity. 
It is no part of the mission of Christianity 
to establish brotherhood where the spirit 
of it does not exist. Making bricks with- 
out straw is but a feeble simile by which 
to illustrate the folly of that undertaking. 
But it is the mission of Christianity to 
create a spirit of brotherhood. There can 
be no right relations between God and 
man without that, and man is no true 
child of God until he makes himself the 
brother of his kind. 

And when the Christian religion really 
gets down to the business for which it 
was brought into the world it can prob- 
ably do more to this end than most of 
us are quite ready to believe. It has an 
entirely reasonable view of life to present, 
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once it clears its own eyes of the mists 
that a selfish scramble for salvation has 
engendered; and humanity, even of the 
wayfaring sort, has reason enough to ap- 
preciate the case it offers. The world is 
very weary of the futilities and disappoint- 
ments that attend its life along all levels 
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of low desire. Let the church show it 
where a great good and glory are to be 
found, here in this present life, and the 
world is capable of heroic effort to reach 
that goal. 


NEXT WEEK: “Man as God’s Child” 
(Continued)—“The Future Life.” 


Asking Nothing for Himself,— 


The wonderful career of A. J. Sawyer 
WALTER L. LOCKE 


The other day a man died in Lincoln, 
Neb., and among his very dear friends 
were the people of his beloved Unitarian 
church. They held a memorial meeting. 
adopted fitting resolutions, and listened 
to one of their number as he spoke of 
this remarkable person. Mr. Sawyer is 
peculiarly the Unitarian kind, the type of 
character held in highest praise by us. 
He was good, he was meek in the power- 
ful meaning of the word, and—this makes 
him kin to our kind—he was a brave 
pioneer. Not chiefly on new geographical 
frontiers, but on those other hard moral 
frontiers of ruthlessness, immorality, un- 
civilized standards, and anti-social be- 
havior, Mr. Sawyer illustrated his great- 
ness. The true Unitarian is good not only; 
he is socially re-creative, in the best sense 
a builder and rebuilder, because his reli- 
gion has in it a vital creative force that 
must find its way to visible and tangible 
improvement. Mr. Locke’s tribute is given 
below. 


INCOLN in 1875 was a raw, ramshackle 
frontier village. It represented a rough, 
fluid society wherein men sank or swam 
in pretty complete accordance with their 
individual resources, and among the re- 
sources which rated high was a yigorous 
self-assertion and the muscle to make it 
good, 

Into this inchoate community came, at 
the age of thirty, the man whose life we 
are gathered here to celebrate. A seem- 
ingly less fit candidate for a career on a 
rough-and-tumble frontier could hardly 
have been found. He was frail of frame, 
a cripple from childhood. His bearing was 
in keeping with his body. Mild of man- 
ner, soft of speech, never obtruding him- 
self, he seemed predestined to be lost in 
the shuffle of life in any community, least 
of all this harum-scarum boom town of 
the unbroken prairies. To complete the 
incongruity, he was proposing to make his 
way in this turbulent West by the service 
of the law, a profession in that time and 
environment peculiarly associated with the 
play of audacity and bluster, pugnacity 
and bluff. 

He passed the Rubicon of his first case. 
A penniless woman complained of an ex- 
tortionate charge by a leading attorney of 
the town. Other lawyers were not anxious 
to offend this attorney. The unprepos- 
sessing newcomer accepted the case. He 
was not as timid as he looked. He won, 
and this case brought him others. 

Ten years pass while the young lawyer 
quietly builds the foundation for a long 
and successful professional career. Then 
the city is stirred to resistance by the 


excesses of its lawless elements. A fight- 
ing Law and Order League arises, and 
the pacific Andrew J. Sawyer is its presi- 
dent. It called for courage and a disre- 
gard of personal consequences to go against 
organized vice and crime in those days. 
The League found the city government 
planted across its path. It proceeded to 
supplant that government with one of dif- 
ferent outlook, and the independent mayor 
elected in 1887 to defy all that was most 
brutal in the city’s life was the quiet, 
non-militant Sawyer. 

A bully whom the mayor knows is unfit 
for the post demands a place on the police 
force. The mayor firmly refuses and is 
taken home in an ambulance. The city 
is served with an injunction, improperly 
obtained, as the mayor believes, barring 
the reform work of the government. The 
mayor and the Council with him disregard 
the injunction and go to jail for their con- 
victions. A few years more and the un- 
aggressive Sawyer is the successful prose- 
cuting officer of the Government. Twenty 
years, and his community turns to him 
for a state Senator. An appropriation for 
a new public building in Senator Sawyer’s 
district is proposed. Sawyer thinks the 
appropriation is not justified at this time 
and presents to an astonished world the 
spectacle of a legislator opposing an ap- 
propriation of public money for his own 
town, and having the appropriation passed 
over his head. : 

Material prosperity came early. It 
brought the Sawyers a roomy home, which 
was turned into a virtual community 
center. I know of no reform movement 
of those times, now popular and success- 
ful, which he did not support with voice 
and purse and rallying-place in his home 
in the days of its weakness and unpopu- 
larity. He did not wait till causes were 
strong before lending them his strength. 
He remained a member of the less popular 
political party. When that party at one 
time divided, he went with the unpopular 
faction. Twenty-five years ago he ideénti- 
fied himself with this Unitarian church,— 
in the sense that it confers upon its mem- 
bers no social or material prestige, an 
unpopular church. 

The friend of needy causes was equally 
the friend of needy persons. It used to 
be said of Washington that “nature left 
him childless that his country might call 
him father.” Nature left A. J. Sawyer 
childless, but the number to whom he was 
as a father was literally scores. No fewer 
than sixty different young men and women 
had at one time or another a home under 
the Sawyer roof. Notwithstanding his 
material success, Mr. Sawyer lived more 
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abstemiously and less ostentatiously than 
most of us. Access of means meant merely 
access of charity. 

Such, in scant outline, was the trail of 
this man through this community. The 
pacific, the soft-spoken invader of a rough 
frontier had mastered a blatant, belliger- 
ent environment. By sheer firmness of 
purpose and intrepidity of spirit he made 
his way through barriers which could 
have broken a more blustering front. He 
pressed, rather than fought, his way. He 
loved his comrades. He did not hate his 
opponents. He held strongly his own con- 
victions. He did not rail against the con- 
victions of others. If ever he raised his 
voice in argumentative heat, I have not 
heard of it. Thus, a follower of. the un- 
loved, he was universally loved. Asking 
nothing for himself, he received from his 
community both honors and material re- 
turn. In such an atmosphere of active 
good-will did he move that his city be- 
came redolent of his life and personality. 

I shall not moralize here. Suffice it for 
a world of cynical self-seekers, a world 
with chips on its shoulders and big sticks 
in its hands to see in the triumphant life 
of this man a subject to brood upon with 
wondering interest. 

We have been speaking directly of Mr. 
Sawyer. <A word here of the living. Those 
who knew and loved Mr. Sawyer best 
understand that there is no segregating 
the two members of the Sawyer name. 
The Sawyer we knew was the real Sawyer, 
but it was a man perfectly supplemented 
by a woman. Mrs. Sawyer, in her way 
and place, was a full and equal giver 
in all that their name meant to the com- 
munity. Here was a rare partnership in 
private virtue and in public spirit. It 
does not detract from the honor we pay 
to A. J. Sawyer, but rather the reverse, 
to reserve to Winona S. Sawyer, his 
widow, her full share in their joint life 
and work. 

AS one ponders the record of this 
strangely strong weak man, this strangely 
forceful mild man, this strangely rewarded 
non-seeker after reward, there crowds into 
the mind many a saying of that gentlest 
soul of all time,—he who pronounced the 
blessing on the meek. It must be that 
Mr. Sawyer became as a little child, for 
behold, how he loved the children, and 
how they loved him. We can understand 
his life in the light of one who sought 
first the kingdom, leaving the rest to be 
added unto him. Yet if I were to write 
his epitaph, I think’I should put it in the 
words of a phrase which rises, as I think 
of him unidentified from the wells ot 
memory, and which, to me, gives the true 
clue to the mystery of the power of 
Andrew J. Sawyer’s life: 

Nothing so strong as gentleness : 
Nothing so gentle as strength. 


The Shirk 
CLARIBEL WEEKS AVERY 


If you never drank of the cup of Joye, 
Or ate of the bread of pain; 

If you never rose on the wings of joy, 
Or ran in the race for gain; 

If you have not given your days to live, 
Or taken a chance to die,— ‘ 
You should lay your hand on your mouth 

and be still - 
When the strong and brave go by. 


_ who sincerely feel called 
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Matthew vii. 12 


For those to whom selfish German mil- 
lionaires afford a convenient excuse for 
not contributing to save starving babies 
of Germany, and for the smaller number 
upon to inhibit 
a humanitarian impulse on this score, 
Francis E. Clark, founder of the Christian 
Endeayor Society, has a word. Writing in 


the Boston Herald of the proposal to 


“round up” the German travelers in Italy 
and send them back home to feed their 
own poor, he says: 

“It would be just as logical to say, 
Round up the thousands of Americans in 
Burope who were made rich by the war, 
send them home, and make them take care 
of the people in the hospitals and alms- 
houses of America. Both these under- 
takings would be of very considerable 
magnitude and difficulty.” 

Against the fraction of one per cent. of 
the German population traveling in other 
lands, Dr. Clark points to the fifty per 
cent. of the people of Germany who are 

suffering more or less from malnutrition, 

with hundreds of thousands on the ragged 
edge of starvation, facts vouched for by 
such eminent men as General Allen. He 
continues : 

“Tf Hottentot children in Central Africa 
were dying of slow starvation, generous 
Americans would hasten to relieve them. 
even though some selfish Hottentots might 
be fat and flourishing. Shall we, then, 
because of lingering war-hate, shut our 
hearts against the sufferings of the inno- 
cent babies of Europe, who were not even 
born when the war ended?’ 

“There is no anguish on this earth 
greater than that of a mother whose chil- 
dren are hungry and whom she is unable 
to feed,” writes Dr. Charles Edward Jef- 
ferson of the Broadway Tabernacle Church 
in the Reformed Ohurch Messenger. “Ger- 
man mothers are not responsible for the 
policies of German rulers. ... The Lord 
of life has told us plainly that we are to 
love our enemies, to bless those who curse 
us, and to pray for those who despite- 
fully use us. When we send generous gifts 
to Germany, we show that we are Chris- 
tians.” 


Business is not Just “Business” 

The project of Rev. A, Edwin Keigwin 
of the West End Presbyterian Church in 
New York City to interest business execu- 
tives in putting up a-bronze tablet in their 
offices inscribed with this motto, ““We be- 
lieve that business principles should con- 
form to the teachings of Christ,” recalls 
the will of the late John J. Eagan of 
Atlanta, Ga., president of the American 
Cast Iron Pipe Company. 

When Mr. Eagan took office as president 
of the company some two years ago, he 
stated that he proposed to make the prin- 
ciples of Christianity the foundation of 
his policy. By his will he provided that 
all his common stock in the company 

should go into a trust fund to be used to 
supplement salaries and wages of the em- 
jloyees to the extent necessary to insure 
‘them in the opinion of the trustees a liv- 
g wage and to provide out-of-work bene- 
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fits for them and their families when 
unemployed through no fault of their own. 
The codicil enjoins upon the trustees, who 
will control the company by voting the 
common stock, that they be guided by the 
sole purpose of so managing the concern 
as to enable it “to deliver the company’s 
product to persons requiring it, at actual 
cost, which shall be considered the lowest 
possible price consistent with the main- 
tenance and extension of thé company’s 
plant or plants and business and the 
payment of reasonable salaries and wages 
to all the employees of said company, my 
object being to insure ‘service’ both to the 
purchasing public and to labor on the basis 
of the Golden Rule given by our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ.” é 


But Ours is a Christian Nation 


The threatened Japanese exclusion will 
be highly detrimental to American mis- 
sionary work in Japan and endanger the 
high standing which Christianity has 
achieved in that country, according to 
opinions expressed by church leaders in 
protesting against the Senate action. 
“Woe to the cause of Christianity,” says 
a writer in the Tokyo Nichi Nichi, who 
deplores profoundly that “the Senate’s re- 
cent action will imprint indelibly on the 
hearts of this people that no true lasting 
friendship can grow between nations 
divided by blood and color.” 


For Advancing Jewish Thought 


Nearly one-half million dollars will be 
expended by the Reform Jews of this 
country during the next twelve months 
for the advancement of Jewish religion 
and culture among their co-religionists in 
America. <A budget of $450,000 was an- 
nounced at the special Council of thé 
Union of American Hebrew Congregations, 
held on April- 13 and 14, in Chicago, M1. 
The meeting was one of the most momen- 
tous gatherings ever held by the Union, 
which was established fifty-one years ago 
-by the late Rabbi Isaac M. Wise, who 
founded Reform Judaism in this country. 

In addition, $55,000 will be expended 
for the purchase of books, manuscripts, 
and ceremonial art objects for the library 
of the Hebrew Union College which to-day 
constitutes one of the most important and 
complete Jewish libraries in the world. 

The Union will expend its half-million- 
dollar budget principally upon the admin- 
istration of Hebrew Union College at Cin- 
cinnati, a training-school for Reform 
rabbis. This college was organized thirty- 
five years ago by Isaac M. Wise, and has 
graduated hundreds of Reform rabbis who 
to-day occupy leading Reform pulpits over 
all the United States. A quarter-of-a- 
million-dollar dormitory, the gift of the 
Jewish women of America, is just being 
completed to house the students. 


An organization of Protestants, Jews, 
and Catholics has been formed in Jersey 
City, N.J., under name of the “Three 
Greeds Association,” for the purpose of 
combating bigotry. 
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Disciples’ Congress 


Two resolutions on war were introduced 
at a mass meeting called the third day 
of the twenty-fourth annual session of 
the Congress of Disciples of Christ, which 
was held in Lexington, Ky., April 28-May 
1. Rey. ©. ©. Morrison, editor of the 
Christian Century, proposed this resolu- 
tion: “Moved, that it is the conviction 
of this assembly that the church should 
not support or encourage any future 
war’; but after some discussion, this 
substitute resolution, introduced by Rey. 
O. F. Jordan of Park Ridge, Tll., was 
adopted: “Moyed, that the chureh of 
to-day should adopt an educational pro- 
gram that shall lay the foundation for 
a warless world.” The meeting endorsed 
the World Court by a unanimous vote. 

This meeting of the Congress, more 
largely attended than previous meetings 
for many years, concentrated more on 
matters of world interest than on de- 
nominational problems. On the program 
for addresses and discussions were min- 
isters and laymen of the Disciples Chureh 
as well as leaders from other denomina- 
tions. For the first time, women were 
invited to the Congress, and they held 
separate meetings. 

Preceding the mass meeting just noted, 
Rey. Kirby Page of New York City de- 
livered a challenging address on “What 
Shall the Church Do about War?” Rey. 
Paul Hutchinson, the new managing ed- 
itor of the Ohristian Century, made two 
addresses,—one on “The Church and the 
New Day in the Far East,” and another 
on “The Youth Movements of the World 
and the Church.” 

Among laymen on the program were 
Governor William J. Fields of Kentucky, 
who declared that “a man ought to be as 
honest in politics as he is in business”: 
E. 8. Jouett, vice-president of the L. & N. 
Railroad, who complained that the church 
was not sufficiently practical in its mes- 
sage; Justice John H. Clarke of Youngs- 
town, Ohio, who pointed out the achieve- 
ments of the League of Nations; Dr. 
Edgar J. Goodspeed of the University of 
Chicago, who explained the reasons for 
another translation of the New ‘Testa- 
ment; Prof. W. C. Bower, who spoke on 
“The Church and the Family.” He de 
clined to be drawn into a discussion of 
birth control, but Prof. Herbert Martin is 
quoted by a press report as saying that 
only some measure like birth control could 
keep the human family from a_ great 
tragedy in less than two centuries. 

The Congress elected the following offi- 
cers for the coming year: President, Rey. 
A. W. Fortune, Lexington, Ky.; first vice- 
president, Rey. J. H. Goldner, Cleveland, 
Ohio; second vice-president, Rev. C. BE. 
Lemmon, St. Louis, Mo.; secretary and 
treasurer, W. E. M. Hackleman, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 


Primary schools in Tokyo, Japan, are 
now open once a week to Christian teach- 
ing, as the result of a plan -worked out 
by the Mayor of Tokyo and Rev. Ss. Ima- 
mura, General Secretary of the National 
Sunday School Association of Japan. 
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Liberalism Expounded at Southern Conference 


Action taken toward permanent executive for this field 


True Southern hospitality, stimulating 
addresses with plenty of time for dis- 
cussion, the profitable exchange of ideas 
on the work of the ministry and the chureh 
school, and action toward employing a 
permanent executive marked the thirty- 
fourth annual session of the South Uni- 
tarian Conference, held at Dallas, Tex., 
April 29 to May 1. Delegates from the 
churches at San Antonio, Houston, and 
Dallas, Tex., Tulsa and Oklahoma City, 
Okla., Memphis, Nashville, and Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., New Orleans, La., and 
Louisville, Ky., were in attendance. 

The guests were entertained in the 
homes of Dallas Unitarians, and luncheons 
were served in the First Unitarian Church 
by the local Alliance branch. On April 
30 the women were guests at the home 
of Mrs. L. §. Thorne for luncheon, and 
the Laymen’s League chapter were hosts 
to the men at the Adolphus Hotel. 

Rey. George F. Patterson, Field Secre- 
tary of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, delivered three clarifying addresses 
on “Affirmations of Liberal Religion,” dis- 
cussing the liberal positions on the Bible, 
God, and Jesus. Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach, 
giving three evening addresses, took issue 
with fundamentalism in affirmative dis- 
cussions on “How Can We Save the 
Bible?’ “The Reign of God in Evolution,” 
and “Jesus and the Growing World.” 
Arthur lL. Palmer, attorney of Omaha, 
Neb., represented the Laymen’s League in 
the absence of William L. Baxter of the 
same city, who was prevented from com- 
ing by illness in his family. Mr. Palmer, 
in two effective addresses, described the 
ideals and program of the League with 
reference to the pronouncement in its 
statement of faith, ‘“‘We believe in the in- 
finite worth of man and his power of un- 
ending growth.” Mrs. Oscar ©. Gallagher, 
national president of the Women’s Alli- 
ance, spoke inspiringly at the Southern 
Alliance meeting on the fundamental pur- 
poses and major items of the Alliance 
program. 

The real Bible is in the making all the 
time, Mr. Patterson brought out in the 
conclusion of his first address. On this, 
he said, in substance: “New truth is 
being discovered all the time; then why 
end the Bible? As we discover greatness 
of God we are adding to the Bible; as 
we stand more and more erect’ we are 
adding to the greatness of God; as as- 
tronomy lifts farther and farther away 
the dome of heaven, we discover more and 
more wonderful power of God. Finally 
we shall stand in that perfect understand- 
ing of God, one with God. Destroy the 
Bible, yet would the God within man re- 
produce it. It is written not upon perish- 
able materials, but upon the heart.” 

In discussing “What Shall We Think 
of God?” Mr. Patterson said that, although 
all the injustices suffered by the innocent 
stand in the way of a belief in a present 
powerful and wise God, the concept of 
God remains and becdOmes clearer aS we 
cast off false notions of God. The prin- 
ciple of government, he pointed out, is 
still true, although we haye outgrown 


ancient governments. “God,’ he con- 
eluded, “is like a mountain let down upon 
the earth. It is impossible to see the top 
from the bottom for the timber, but as 
men from different sides hew their way 
up through the underbrush, and come 
finally to the top, they realize that all 
paths up the mountain lead to God.” 

Placing ‘“Christlikeness” as superior to 
all creeds, Mr. Patterson in his final ad- 
dress, declared: “Christ is the eternal 
messianic spirit. It is accepting to-day’s 
truth instead of yesterday’s tradition; it 
is personal responsibility of good-will 
toward all men. Jesus was the modernist 
of his day; he took the right of freedom, 
and the privilege of interpreting the world 
as he went through it. The spirit of 
Christ in the heart of man makes him 
radiate a life-giving light.” 

Speaking in one of the strongholds of 
fundamentalism, in the city where some 
of the notable incidents of the conflict 
took place, Dr. Dieffenbach reviewed the 
history of militant fundamentalism, pointed 
out its real dangers, showed that evolu- 
tion was God’s way with the world and 
with the lives of men, and marked out 
steps toward a new and better world that 
men are making in the spirit of progress, 
which is the spirit of Christ. 

Dr. Dieffenbach in his first address 
showed how the attack on the teaching 
at Dartmouth College by ardent Baptist 
fundamentalists and the reply by Presi- 
dent Ernest M. Hopkins precipitated the 
greatest controversy since Luther. He de- 
clared that the need to-day was for an- 
other Luther to carry through what Luther 
never finished. Protestant churches are, 
on the whole, still under authority like 
Rome. The following evening, he gave 
warning of what might easily be accom- 
plished by the fundamentalist majority, 
acting politically, in restraining the free- 
dom of teaching, particularly the teaching 
of evolution. In three States evolution is 
already prohibited, as it pertains to man’s 
origin. 

“Evolution is objected to because it con- 
tradicts the Bible, not because it is un- 
true,’ he said. “But Jesus himself set 
aside certain parts of the Bible. Evolu- 
tion is also objected to because it is said 
to teach that man came from monkeys. 
But this is sheer misinformation. No 
respectable evolutionist teaches this. 
Darwin’s theory of natural selection is 
said to be cruel. Well, no one accepts 
Darwin as either adequate or accurate 
to-day. It is admitted that Darwin had 
his deficiencies. Evolution does deny Gene- 
sis, and yet Genesis is itself an evolu- 
tionary story, proceeding from lower to 


higher, from the inanimate to man. Evolu-' 


tion is infinitely more theistic than Gene- 
sis; God is nearer when considered as 
working from within man than from with- 
out. Only the ignorant object to evolu- 
tion. There would be no danger were it 
not for their numbers. Church and state 
have long been separated; but fundamen- 
talists are saying that if schools have no 
power to teach religion, they have no 
power to teach irreligion. Evolution they 
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eall irreligion. And if Mr. Bryan and the 
church assemblies can persuade the people 
that evolution is godless, the schools of 
our country will be hampered by grave 
restrictions. There is a real danger that 
the overwhelming fundamentalist ma- 
jority will register itself in the laws of 
many of our States.” 

Dr. Dieffenbach’s final address reviewed 
the incalculable gains resulting from the 
Great War, and-added that political re- 
sults were invariably the results of spirit- 
ual causes, that the gains toward democ- 
racy and freedom throughout the world 
were the results of the influence of the 
spirit of Jesus,—the spirit of progress, 
of the freedom which is self-discipline. 
Fundamentalism, the religion of authority, 
is unalterably opposed to the spirit of 
democracy, he pointed out, for it is the 
religion of monarchy. No fundamentalist 
ean be a true member of a free country. 
Jesus came to bring the truth which makes 
men free. He changed the world from 
the monarchical to the democratic stand- 
ard. We are really free only when our 
worship takes the form of service. AS 
we go forward in the spirit of Jesus, we 
are building toward the “parliament of 
man.” 

At the Laymen’s meeting Wednesday 
morning, Mr. Palmer declared that the 
League, proclaiming “the infinite worth 
of man and his power of unending growth,” 
insisted that men to-day can and must be 
miracle men. “To this end,” he asserted 
in legal language, “they have joined to- 
gether money, men, and religion, and are 
ready as counsel to respond to the call of 
the -carpenter of Galilee as their leader. 
He who pleads well this cause before the 
bar of public opinion receives the ‘Well 
done, thou good and faithful servant.’ He 
who does not fails to carry out the com- 
mand of the Nazarene, and stands con- 
victed before the bar of his own con- 
science.” In speaking further of the ideals 
and work of the League at the Laymen’s 
luncheon, he described the League’s insti- 
tute at Star Island for the training of 
religious education workers. 

To the Alliance workers, some of whom 
came from branches hundreds of miles 
distant from their nearest neighbor, Mrs. 
Gallagher’s talk was heartening to the 
women in the Southern field. In stressing 
the ideals and program of service to which 
The Alliance bends its efforts, she took 
occasion to remind the delegates present 
that the appeals.and the resultant money- 
raising activities, while necessary and ex- 
tensive, were not the major objectives of 
The Alliance. Mrs. Gallagher’s address 
on this occasion, as well as her informal 
conference with the workers, helped to 
advance understanding, fellowship, and 
teamwork between the national office and 
these widely scattered branches. 

Rey. William M. Taylor of Chattanooga 
opened the discussion on ministerial prob- 
lems.. G. E. Rogers, teacher in the church 
school at Dallas, led the discussion on the 
problems of the church school. One of 
the needs emphasized was that for trained 
teachers in sufficient numbers to permit 
proper grading of the classes. Formation 
of a parent-teacher association was also 
urged as a means of co-operation between 
the school and the home. 

Several resolutions of importance were 
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passed, among them one looking toward 
placing in the Southern field a permanent 
executive. A committee was appointed to 
secure a guarantee of $1,500 from the 
Southern Conference to be offered to the 
American Unitarian Association as part 
of the expense of this executive. Other 
resolutions expressed the thanks of the 
Conference to the American Unitarian 
Association for sending Mr. Patterson 
to them, put the Conference on record as 
unamimously in favor of peace, expressed 
grateful appreciation to Dr. Dieffenbach, 
Mrs. Gallagher, and Mr. Palmer for their 
presence and inspiring messages, thanked 
the members of the Dallas church for 
their generous hospitality, and thanked 
the Dallas newspapers for the liberal 
publicity given the Conference. 

The place of meeting for next year was 
not chosen. The present officers—G. A. 


Breaux, president ; Prof. Clarence Henson, 


W. H. Bowser, and W. P. Bentley, vice- 
presidents ; George W. Jalonick, treasurer ; 
and Rey. Cyril Wyche, secretary—will hold 
office for another year. 


Mr. Coxon Installed 


Rey. Arthur EH. Coxon was formally in- 
stalled as minister of the Unitarian 
church in Presque Isle, Me. on Easter 
Sunday afternoon. The installation ad- 
dress was delivered by Rev. George F. 
Patterson, Field Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, and words of 
greeting and welcome were spoken by 
Mr. Groezinger, pastor of the Congrega- 
tional church. 

Mr. Groezinger emphasized the common 
spirit of the two groups of Congregation- 
alists, stating that he came over from the 
Presbyterian to the Congregational Church 
because of its greater liberality and its 
freedom in the search for truth. Mr. 
Patterson preachéd on the question “What 
Shall We Think about Christ?’ ‘To me 
Christ is- the eternal spirit of the Divine, 
of which Jesus was the sublime embodi- 
ment,” Mr. Patterson said. “Confirm or 
deny the virgin birth, accept or reject the 
bodily resurrection, the great fact remains 
that a mighty spiritual force has touched, 
still touches, the lives of men.” 

A native of Melbourne, Australia, Mr. 
Coxon was engaged in business for five 
years in this country before studying for 
the ministry. Since his coming to Presque 
Isle, the average attendance at the Sun- 
day services has nearly doubled. 


Additions to Student Program 


The program of addresses for the sec- 
ond annual convention of the Student 
Federation of Religious Liberals at Mount 
Holyoke College has been completed with 
the addition of the following speakers: 
President Ellen 8S. Pendleton of Wellesley 
College, who will give the “talk out of 
doors” at.5 p.m., June 24, on “Moral 
Leadership of the World”; Rev. James 
Gordon Gilkey of Amherst College, who 
will talk at the same hour the next day 
on “Faith and Prayer’; and Dr. Fred- 
erick R. Griffin of the First Unitarian 
Church in Philadelphia, Pa., who will lec- 
ture on Thursday at 9.20 a.m., on “Leader- 
ship for To-day in Religion.” 
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Poems of the Home 


GABRIELA MISTRAL OF CHILE 
[Translated from the Spanish by Alice Stone Blackwell] 


The Lamp 


LESSED BE MY LAMP! It does not 

erush me, like the blaze of the sun, 
and it has a softened glance, of pure 
gentleness, of pure sweetness. 

It burns in the middle of my room; it 
is its soul. Its subdued reflection hardly 
makes my tears glitter, and I do not see 
them as they run-over my breast. 

According to the dream that is in my 
heart, I change its little crystal head. 
For my prayer, I give it a blue light, and 
my room hecomes like the depths of the 
valley—now that I no longer raise my 
prayer from the bottom of the yalleys. 
For my sadness, it has a violet crystal, 
and makes things suffer with me. It 
knows more of my life than the breasts 
on which I have reposed.. It is alive, be- 
cause it has touched my heart so many 
nights. It has the soft warmth of my 
inner wound, which now does not burn— 
which, because it has lasted so long, has 
become very soft. 

Perhaps, at nightfall, the dead, who 
have no power of sight, come to seek it 
in the eyes of the lamps. Who can that 
dead man be, who is gazing at me with 
so much silent gentleness? 

If it were human, it would grow weary 
in the presence of my suffering, or else, 
full of solicitude, it would wish to be 
‘with me still when the merey of sleep 
comes. Then it is perfection. 

It cannot be perceived from without, 
and my enemies who pass believe that I 
am alone. To all my possessions, as small 
as it, as divine as it, I give an impercep- 
tible brightness, to defend them from the 
thieves of happiness. 

Enough for me is what its halo of light 
illumines. It has room for my mother’s 
face and the open bodk. Let them leave 
me only what this lamp bathes in its 
light; they may dispossess me of all 
beside ! 

I ask of God that to-night no sad soul 
may lack a soft lamp to dim the bright- 
ness of its tears! 


The Brazier 


Brazier of jewels, illusion for the poor! 
When we look at you, we possess precious 
stones, 

All through the night I keep on enjoying 
the degrees of your warmth. First it is 
the live coal, naked as a wound; after- 
wards a thin covering of ashes that gives 
you the tint of the paler roses; and at the 
night’s end, a light, soft whiteness that 
wraps you in a shroud. 

While you burn, dreams and memories 
keep enkindling, and then, with the slow- 
ness of your embers, they go on to veil 
themselves and die. 

You are intimacy; without you there is 
the house, but we do not feel it to be the 
home. 3 

You teach me that what burns gathers 
beings around its flame; and gazing at 
you, when a little girl, I thought to turn 
back my heart thus; and I imagined the 


dance of the children going on around me, 

The hands of my own people are joined 
over your live coals. Although life has 
seattered us, we have to remember that 
interlacing of the hands, woven around 
you. 

To enjoy you better, I leave you un- 
covered ; I de not let them cover your won- 
derful embers. 

They have given you an aureole of 
bronze, and it ennobles you, widening 
your splendor. 

My grandmothers burned mint in you 
to put the evil spirits to flight, and I too, 
in order to remind you of them, am wont 
to scatter over you fragrant herbs, which 
crackle upon your embers like kisses. 

When I gaze at you, ancient brazier 
of my home, I say: May all the poor light 
you to-night, to put their sad hands to- 
gether over you with love! 


The Earthen Jar 


Harthen jar, dark as my cheek, how 
easy of access you are to my thirst! 

Better than you is the lip of the spring, 
open in the ravine; but it is far away, 
and on this summer night I cannot go to 
tat 

I fill you, slowly, every morning. At 
first the water sings as it falls; when it 
remains silent, I kiss it on its tremulous 
mouth, paying it for its gift. 

You are graceful and strong, dark jar. 
You are like the bosom of a country 
woman who nursed me when my mother’s 
breast failed. I remember her when I 
look at you, and I feel of your outlines 
with tenderness. 

Do you see my dry lips? They are lips 
that hold many thirsts—for God, for 
beauty, for love. None of these has been 
like you, simple and obedient; and the 
three continue to make my lips white. 

As I love you, I never set a cup be- 
side you; I drink from your lip itself, 
holding you in the curve of my arm. If 
in your silence you are dreaming of an 
embrace, I give you the illusion that you 
have it. 

Do you feel my tenderness? 

In summer I put under you fine sand, 
golden and damp, to keep the heat away 


- from you; and once I covered a little 


break in you softly with fresh clay. 

I have been slow for many labors, but 
I have always loved to be the sweet mis- 
tress, who takes hold of things with a 
trembling gentleness, if perchance they 
understand, if perchance they suffer, like 
her. 

To-morrow, when I go to the field, I 
shall gather sprays of mint to bring to 
you and submerge in your water. You 
will smell the field in the odor of my 
hands. 

Earthen jar, you are kinder to me than ~ 
those who called themselves kind. 

I wish all the poor may have, like me, 
in this burning noon, a cool jar for their 
sorrowful lips ! 
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A Museum for Creeds Since 325 A.D. 


Suggestion for significant sixteen hundredth anniversary 


FREDERIC W. SMITH 


O UNITARIAN who is concerned in 

the material and moral well-being of 
individual lives or in the progress and 
happiness of mankind can afford to be 
indifferent to the discussion of theological 
questions that is going on in America at 
the present time. ; 

We are grateful to our worthy editor 
for so consistently and persistently keep- 
ing this truth before our attention. ‘The 
issues at stake are the same as have been 
a menace to our existence as 2 Christian 
church ever since the gentle and peace- 
loving Dr. Channing declared that “I am 
surer that my rational nature is from God 
than that any book is the revelation of 
His word.” 

We-should not overlook the fact that as 
never before the principles and advocates 
of religious freedom are on trial, more so, 
perhaps, than when Dr. Channing was 
alive or when Martin Luther pinned his 
ninety-five theses to the church door at 
Wittenberg. This means that the forces 
of religious freedom have at last acquired 
a sufficient momentum to make possible 
the inevitable and much-needed forward 
movement in the spiritual development of 
human souls. We should assume in the 
presence of this discussion a brave and 
honest and reverent and sympathetic -at- 
titude of mind and of heart. 

Some seem to think that religion is not 
a subject to be talked about or to be dis- 
cussed. This type of individual is well 
described by Disraeli. “As for that,” 
said Waldenshare, “sensible men are all 
of the same religion.’ “Pray, what is 
that?” inquired the Prince. “Sensible men 
never tell,” was the reply. Some are say- 
ing that this controversy is all a mis- 
take and that if what is untrue be left 
alone it will die a natural death. Others 
would smother the issues in ecclesiastical 
councils. A correspondent to the Boston 
Herald has recently told us what, in 
his opinion, should be done with the new 
heresies. “I see Dr. Elwood Worcester 
has something to say about the Catho- 
lic Church,” he writes. “He may be sure 
that any pagan weeds lifting their heads 
therein will be promptly thrown over 
the garden wall.” And still others are 
like the two Boston ladies who, after 
hearing Professor Huxley lecture, held 
the following dialogue: “Mary, do you 
think it is possible that these terrible 
things Professor Huxley has been saying 
are true?” ‘Well,’ was the reply. “if 
they are not true, the Lord will bring 
them to naught; but if they are true, they 
must be hushed up.” 

Carlyle once said, “It is strange how 
long a dead thing will stand if it is not 
shaken.” “There is nothing in the world 
so powerful as an idea whose hour has 
struck,” said Victor Hugo. The creed- 
making habit, foisted upon Christianity at 
the Nicene Council of 3825, is the “dead 
thing” that is to-day being shaken; and a 
renewed emphasis upon the religious ex- 


perience is the “idea -whose hour has 
struck.” . 

This is what Dr. Hatch had in mind 
when he wrote, “Christianity has won no 
greater victories since its basis was 
changed.” It is what Matthew Arnold ex- 
pressed when he said: “Two things are 
clear to every man with eyes in his head. 
One is that we cannot do without Chris- 
tianity. The other is that we cannot do 
with Christianity as it is.” It is what 
Dr. Carter felt to be true when he re- 
marked, upon leaving the Presbyterian 
Church, that “there is not and was not and 
never will be such a God as is described 
in the Westminster Confession of Faith.” 
(By the way, this is what Oliver Crom- 
well is supposed to have said to the 
framers of that historic document: “Breth- 
ren, I beseech you, in the bowels of the 
Lord, to believe that it may be possible 
for you to be mistaken!”) This is what 
Dean MecCollester has so well stated when 
he makes the distinction between “the 
autocracy of theology and the democracy 
of religion.” And is it not what we have 
always insisted upon in our clear-cut dis- 
tinctions between the religion of authority 
and the religion of the spirit? 

This creed-making habit has set aside 
and pushed into the background the prin- 
ciples of the Christian Faith. It has in- 
troduced an apple of discord among the 
disciples of the humble Nazarene and has 
made the half-truths of Protestantism 
appear no less absurd than are the half- 
truths not only of Catholicism, but also 
those of the other religions of mankind. 

How surpassingly strange it is that the 
very absurdities that Jesus sought with 
all the powers of mind and heart to lift 
from the lives of his own people should be 
laid afresh upon “the shoulders of his 
followers nearly three hundred years 
after the close of his earthly career? 
Jesus longed to restore to the people of 
his time and generation the prophetic 
note in the religion of Israel. He found 
his chief inspiration in the utterances of 
the prophets, and not in slavish adherence 
to the letter of the law. 

Christianity is supremely a religion of 
the spirit, and those who believe in the 
principles of religious freedom and can 


‘share with their spiritual leader the won- 


der and reality and majesty of the reli- 
gious experience are called upon to stand 
shoulder to shoulder in helping to re- 
place the Christ of ecclesiasticism with 
the Jesus of Nazareth, and in restoring 


Contradiction 
EDGAR DANIEL KRAMER 


Often when I seem most sad, 
My heart is really wildly glad. 


Often when I seem most gay, 
My soul is lost in Sorrow’s way. 


The old world stares and seems to see, 
Yet never knows the real of me. 
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the lost note of truth and reality that will 
forever be the most precious possession of 
the Christian Faith. 

We cannot tell the creed-makers that 
they are all dishonest from Athanasius 
down to the present moment, for that 
would be untrue, but it becomes our duty 
to say to them that they are mistaken and 
are ‘making the word of God of no effect 
by their traditions’ and by their igno- 
rance of the laws of constructive thinking 
and progressive living. In the year 1925 
this creed-making habit will have at- 
tained its sixteen hundredth birthday 
within the Christian Church.* Some time 
during that year ought there not to he 
held somewhere in the world a truly Eeu- 
menical Council which shall be a kind of 
Glearing-house for all the religions of 
mankind? At this great gathering can 
we not establish in the obscure corners of 
our subconscious life a purely psychologi- 
cal theological museum in which we may 
store the many outgrown dogmas of the 
Christian centuries? 

And can we not place near the entrance 
to these subterranean archives of the 
human mind, and as a warning to any of 
these children of darkness who perchance 
might like again to see the light of day, 
these grand and noble sentiments spoken 
by two great prophets of our own faith,— 
Dr. GC. ©. Everett, who said, “In Chris- 
tianity the whole level of life is lifted,” 
and James Martineau, who said, “The 
difference is infinite between the partisan 
of beliefs and the one whose heart is 
fixed on reality.” 

And to those who are competent to 
handle these sacred relics we have but a 
word, and that word is found near the 
close of the Sermon on the Mount, “Not 
every one that saith unto me, ‘Lord, Lord,’ 
shall enter into the kingdom of heaven; 
but he that doeth the will of my Father 
which is in heaven.” Obedience to the will 
of God as that will was written large in 
the laws of truth and love and service was 
the open pathway to the more abundant 
life of the spirit and the more enduring 
kind of happiness. To produce such lives 
was the supreme aim of the Christ life. 
Such lives are found among the makers of 
creeds and among those who refuse to 
formulate any statements of religious be- 
lief whatever, but their number, we think, 
is multiplying all too slowly because so 
many professed followers of the Master are 
strangers to the spirit and method of his 
life. 

These lives, however, wherever found 
are quietly weaving the finer fabric of a 
higher civilization. We all know and are 
made better by such lives. They are the 
hope of the world. The world is richer 
or poorer as their number increases or 
decreases. They alone have been given 


the power from on high: to make such a_ 


world as Phillips Brooks had in mind 
when he said in a Lenten sermon preached 
in St.,Paul’s Cathedral, Boston, “I want 
to live such a life that if every man were 
living it the millennium would be here, 
nay, heaven would be here, the universal 
presence of God.” 


*Constantine convyoked the first general coun- 
cil of the Christian Church at Nica, at which 
the Nicene Creed was adopted. 
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‘Said Carlyle: 
be exhilarating to no creature.” 
Said Milton: 
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Carlyle and Milton 


“No sit as a passive bucket and be pumped into can 
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PIS 


Who reads 


Ineessantly, and to his reading brings not 

A spirit and judgment equal or superior, 
Uneertain and unsettled still remains, 
Deep-versed in books and shallow in himself, 
Crude or intoxicate, collecting toys 


And trifles for choice matters, worth a sponge, 
As children gathering pebbles on the shore. 


An Historian 
of Christian Ideas 
CLAYTON R. BOWEN 


THe Gop of THEH-MARLY CHRISTIANS. By 
Arthur Cushman McGiffert. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons... $1.75. 

President McGiffert of Union Theologi- 
¢al Seminary used to be an historian ot 
Ohristian activities; witness his great 
book on The Apostolic Age (1897). He 
has increasingly become the historian of 
Christian ideas. It is Christianity as a 
movement of the human mind that seems 
more and more to claim his interest. This 
latest contribution does what never has 
heen done so positively and definitely be- 
fore; it traces the ideas of God which suc- 


eessive generations of early followers of* 


Jesus actually held. The lectures (they 
were given at the Yale Divinity School in 
1922) are written with a mastery of mod- 
ern critical method, with the cool scien- 
tific detachment of the dispassionate in- 
yestigator, with full knowledge of his 
sources and their background. To the stu- 
dent of the history of doctrine they make 
a contribution of quite unusual impor- 
tance. The isolation of this topic brings 
a clarity into the somewhat involved com- 
plex of early Christian thought that helps 
greatly in its elucidation. 

The first lecture, a prologue to the dis- 
cussion as a whole, will have an interest 
for very many for whom the later chap- 
ters will seem too academic. It deals 
with the God of Jesus and Paul. Here 
the issues of vital religion are necessarily 
touched. Few topics in religious history 
are more important than “the God whom 
Jesus worshipped.” Dr. McGiffert cor- 
rectly points out that, as Jesus was to the 
end in religion a Jew and not a Christian, 
his God might properly be left untreated 
in a volume of this title. He might add 
that since the most vital contribution to 
the God of his followers was his own, the 
topic could hardly be omitted. In any 
case, here centers the book’s significance. 
The upshot of the discussion is, ‘“Sum- 
ming it all up, we may say that Jesus’ 
idea of God was wholly Jewish.” The 
statement is true but many will feel it 
is not the whole truth. The preoccupa- 
tion is exclusively with God as an idea; 
was God primarily an idea for Jesus? 
‘The Gospels do not lead us to think so. 
Religion is so prevailingly a matter of ex- 
yerience there, that the investigation of 
ideas does not always touch the heart of 


the problem. Dr. McGiffert begins his 
first lecture by saying, “It is not my pur- 
pose to present my own idea of God or to 
attempt to construct a theism for the mod- 
ern age im which we live, or to suggest 
what I think the Christian doctrine of 
God should be.” Admirable, only a sensi- 
tive reader may feel that it is possible to 
carry this attitude of dispassionate de- 
tachment too far. In such matters as reli- 
gious. experience we are dealing with 
what is most personal and human; it re- 
mains true that pectus facit theologum. 


A Book Many Will Want 


THE WoRLD's LIVING RELIGIONS. By Robert 
BH. Hume. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.75. 

When Prof. George F. Moore's fine His- 
tory of Religions appeared, it was not 
easy to imagine how it could be improved 
or how a different work on the same sub- 
ject could be of service. ¥et this writer, 
professor in Union Theological Seminary, 
has given us a little book which every 
one interested in the subject will want as 
soon as he has spent five minutes in ex- 
amination of it. The specially valuable 
feature is the organization of the material 
presented. The main facts of each of the 
eleven religions are presented, not in a 
dry manner, but with appreciation; the 
elements of strength and weakness are 
frankly stated, and the main features of 
each are compared with: the corresponding 
characteristics of the others. There is a 
bibliography and also a list of questions 
for discussion. Teachers of the history 
of religions will find this littlke manual 
yery useful as an introduction to the sub- 
ject, and it seems especially adapted for 
use in study classes. G R. D. 


An Attractive Modernism 


Tur RELIGION OF WISE MEN. By George 
Frederick Watts. New York: George H. Doran 
Company. 


The religion of wise men as expounded 
by G. F. Watts is a singularly attractive 
form of modernism. The author is not 
forcing new meanings on old formulas, 
but frankly insists on a great simplifica- 
tion of religion to a form that is capable 
of being a universal religion. Writing 
with brevity and absolute clarity, in a 
kindly and sensible spirit, he argues that 
the inherited creeds are anachronisms and 
repel those young people who are intel- 
ligent and sincere, This situation cannot 
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be met by inventing compromise state- 
ments for incompatibles. Any stereo- 
typed creed, old or new, will not serve a 
changing world. We need an undogmatic 
religion, one that satisfies the whole man, 
one that is tenable by all people, a uni- 
versal religion which is a religious atti- 
tude guided by right reason. 

Such a universal religion must be pre- 
dominantly ethical, and Mr. Watts in 
very pointed terms shows that it must re- 
pudiate much of the ethics of the Old 
Testament and in less degree of the New 
Testament as well. Religion cannot offer 
rigid proof of God’s existence, but Mr. 
Watts suggests positive indications of an 
infinite intelligence as ground of the 
world and finds theism in line with sci- 
ence and the general moral consciousness 
of mankind. How definite and practical 
the content of universal religion must be 
may be judged by the following sugges- 
tions of its gospel: God the All-peryading 
Spirit, Jesus the Unique, willingness to 
accept truth from any quarter, universal 
brotherhood, obligation to active benevo- 
lence, the simple life, belief in the moral 
betterment of mankind. 

The elucidation of these points is in- 
teresting and persuasive. When one reads 
these lucid, attractive, sensible pages one 
feels that the tone and temper and ethical 
stress is that of a modern Erasmus. And 
then one wonders if something yital has 
not been left out, the something that dis- 
tinguished Luther from Erasmus, the 
mystery of a sacrificial divine love seek- 
ing the sorrowing and burdened souls of 
men. with the assurance of compassion 
and help and with the life-giving sense of 
the presence of the living: Power to the 
Jonely heart. Fe XG; 


Technique and Tale 

THe Boys’ Book or Forest RANGERS. 
Irving Crump. 
St: Tn 

Fully illustrated with photographs re- 
produced by the courtesy of the U. §. 
Forest Service, this book contains a wealth 
of information for every boy interested in 
outdoor life. We hold our breath with 
Dick Brewster when old Ephraim, the 
Silver-tipped grizzly, in order to get a 
paper-wrapper greasy with bacon fat, 
paws the sticks of dynamite, and share 
the relief of Dave Dolson when he be- 
wilders the hungry panther by flashing 
the sunlight from his mirror into the 
beast’s eyes. Might not Mr. Crump make 
a wider appeal, however, by condensing 
the chapters on the technique of the pro- 
fession with which he is dealing, and by 
dealing more generously with the stories 
he tells in so fascinating a way for every 
outdoor boy? EB. M. 


By 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Oo. 


Books Received 


DAILY STRENGTH oR Darity Nuenps. 
Mary W. Tileston. 
Go. Sisto: 

CHRIST AND THN PROBLEMS oF YourTH. By 
John M. Versteeg. New York: The Abingdon 
Press. $1.75. 

CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP AND THE FAMILY. 
By Millacent*P. Yarrow. Boston: The Pilgrim 
Press. $0.25. 

‘Srx Days. By Elinor Glyn. . Philadelphia: 
J, B. Lippincott Company. $2.00. 


by 
Boston: Little, Brown & 
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“The Divine Magnet” 


Tun THRHE RELIGIONS OF 


Cuina. By W. #. Soothill. 
Second edition. ° New York: 
Oaford University Press. 
$2.85. 


A brighter day is dawn- 
ing for religion. Men are 
studying it scientifically 
as they never did before. 
One of the signs of the 
times is the growing in- 
terest in the history- of. 
religions and a happy re- 
flection of that interest 
is the fact that the vol- 
ume under review became 
exhausted in its first edi- 
tion not very long after 
publication and has now 
entered its second, re- 
vised edition. The au- 
thor is one well qualified 
for his task. He was 
engaged in missionary 
and educational work for 
thirty years in China 
and then became profes- 
sor of Chinese in Oxford 
University. The lectures 
were originally delivered 


at Oxford to students 
designated for mission 
work in China. There is 


accordingly a certain mis- 
sionary strain running 
through them, but at the 
same time no fairer, more sympathetic 
treatment of the religions of China has 
been written. The missionary point of 
view has not blinded the author to any 
of the good qualities of the religions 
that he is discussing. Indeed, it is his 
purpose to bring these out in full re- 
lief and get at the real meaning and 
significance of the religions to the Chinese 
themselves. In them, as in all religions, 
he finds that “the Divine Magnet has 
been drawing the human spirit out of the 
dross of the material and transient up- 
wards towards Himself, the Spiritual and 
Eternal.” The student of religion would 
probably have preferred a strictly scien- 
tific treatment of the subject without any 
bias in favor of Christianity, but at any 
rate he finds here nothing dogmatic in 
the interpretation of either Christianity 
or the Chinese religions. One regrets, 
however, that the author in his second 
edition did not break away entirely from 
the earlier form of lectures to prospective 
missionaries and completely rewrite the 
book for a larger and more scientific 
circle of readers. No man could have 
done it better. In the meantime we have 
to be content with what we have, and 
for that we are very grateful. The book 
is well written, in lucid, interesting style. 
About half of the volume is given to a 
general, historical discussion of the three 
religions, Confucianism, Taoism, and 
Buddhism. The rest has to do with such 
topics as the idea of God, cosmology, an- 
cestor-worship, moral ideas, sin, and in 
conclusion public and private religion. 
The point of view is modern ‘throughout. 
Both for its own sake and for the light 
that it throws on the evolution of religion 
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MOHANDAS KARAMCHAND GANDHI 


the book is well worth while. Its merits 
are many and its defects easily overlooked. 
7. J. M. 


A Man Who Has Stirred 
300,000,000 to Revolt 


MAHATMA GANDHI. By Romain Rolland. 
New York: The Century Company. $1.50. 

This is a remarkable combination of au- 
thor and subject. No man could be found 
better able to interpret to us the great 
saint of India than this courageous idealist 
ot France. And a timely book it is that 
he has given us, for Gandhi represents a 
new and mighty power in the world, which 
we must learn to understand,—a power 
that went on increasing steadily in po- 
tency even while its great exponent lay 
languishing in the British prisons of 
India. In his doctrine of non-violence and 
non-codperation, Mahatma Gandhi repre- 
sents a force which must now be reckoned 
with in the history of the world,—a force 
that has baffled the opposition of those 
who have fought it with force of arms. 

A strange figure is Gandhi, that is, 
strange to Occidental eyes, saint and 
and ascetic, leader of millions, and yet 
literally ill with the multitudes that adore 
him. Infinite patience and infinite love 
seem to be combined in his nature. He is 
working for a great end. Swaraj, “self- 
rule,” he calls it. But that end can be at- 
tained only by soul-force, and Gandhi is 
willing to wait until it can be attained in 
that way. Centuries mean nothing to 


the Hindu. As Gobineau says: “Asiatics 


are much more obstinate than we, in every 
way. They will wait centuries, if neces- 
sary, for the fulfillment of their ideal, and 
when it rises triumphant after such a 
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long slumber it does not seem to have 
aged or lost any of its vitality.” 

Gandhi has just been released again, by 
order of the new Labor Government of 
England. What will be the outeome? 
Whatever it may be, to understand it 
one must understand this great leader, 
his history, his ideas, and, more than any- 
thing else, his spiritual and religious atti- 
tudes. For Gandhi incarnates the spirit of 
his people. He is without any question 
the most powerful man in the whole 
world to-day. C.j Bide 


Spiritual Superlatives 


THs Epic or WartH. By William L. Stidger. 
New York: The Abingdon Press. $2.00. 

In fourteen sermons, the author has 
managed to compress a wealth of imagery 
and a love of nature that breaks out con- 
stantly into superlatives and rapt ecstasy. 
Hach sermon is preceded by a poem of 
real worth, and these poems are the best 
things in the book, for they ring true to 
nature. Too often the sermons are an 
attempt, often labored, to connect the 
great nature passages in the Bible with 
a supernatural conception of Jesus and 
his religion. There is also a tendency to 
anthropomorphism in the author’s con- 
ception of God, as where he writes of 
“God who gathereth the wind in his big, 
brawny fists.” The effect, is to obscure 
the spiritual conception of God as the 
Self that is higher than ourselves, whose 
Being “spreads undivided, operates un- 
spent,” filling all space and time as a 
mighty Spiritual Force. The word “beau- 
tiful” is greatly overworked. There are 
many paragraphs where it occurs in al- 
most every sentence and often twice in 
the same sentence. Yet the book is in- 
stinet with a deep and true love of the 
earth and its wonders,—snowy mountains, 
majestic glaciers, rushing winds, tower- 
ing icebergs, shining light, leaping fires, 
rushing rivers, rolling thunder, bubbling 
springs, deep canyons, smiling lakes, 
gleaming ponds, and rolling clouds, ending 
with a sermon on “The Climb to God” 
that is a fitting summary of the book. 

M. B..T. 


Perennial Inspiration 


JHsUS, LOVER Or MEN. By Wilton Ria. New 
York: George H. Doran Company. $1.50. 

This little book, by an English minister 
at Haling Green, London, gives in nine 
sections a very beautiful interpretation of 
the Gospel records which makes the Mas- 
ter live anew before our eyes. The story 
is told with a fine poetic simplicity which 
is at once felt and appreciated. It is 
another instance of the perennial inspira- 
tion of Jesus, lover of men. F. R. St 


Books Received 


ForGortpn Svrorrms. By Hlmer E. Helms. 


New York: The Abingdon Press. $1.50. 

Ir Topay Bn Swent. By Hdnah Aiken. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.00. 

ScInNCH AND RaLicion. By Harry Hmerson 
Fosdick and Sherwood Hddy. New York: 
George H. Doran Company. $0.10. 

CHorch RecIPHsS FoR CLHyER CooKs. By 


Lucy G. Allen, 

$2.00. ° 
ESSHNTIALS or SphucH. By John R. Pelsma, 

New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Conmpany. $2.00. 


Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
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_ visited the nest in the night. 
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The Orphan Waxwing 
CLARIBEL WEEKS AVERY 


All the spring, the yard where little 
Della Keene played had been full of 
flowers. First, gill-over-the-ground made 
a green carpet, then the tall lilac bush 
turned purple, and in June the roses and 
syringa made the yard fragrant as well 
as beautiful. But now, the last roses had 
faded, and the only blossoms in the yard 


_ were a bunch of flame-colored lilies. The 


other bushes looked lonely, Della thought. 

“What are you doing?’ Mother asked, 
laughing, as she came by one day and 
found Della tying bits of scarlet cloth 
to the rose and syringa bushes. 

“T want some flowers!” replied Della, 
resolutely. ‘These look just like flowers 
a little way off.” 

“The yard does look bare just now,” 
Mother agreed. “But the rose-bushes will 
have red decorations of their own in the 
fall. We call them haws.” 

“T'll put some on the syringa bush, any- 
way.” Della had been pricking her fingers 
on the briery rose-bushes, and was glad of 
an excuse to let them alone. 

The next morning, when she went to 
the window to look at the red-trimmed 
bush, she hada delightful surprise. <A 
pretty little bird was pulling at one of 
the scraps of bright-colored cloth. 

“OQ Mother, do come quick!” she begged 
excitedly. “What kind of bird is this?” 

Mother came and saw a small bird with 
brown and gray feathers and a hand- 
some crest. “It is a cedar waxwing, dear. 
There are several of them in the orchard 
every year.” 

“But what is he trying to do?’ asked 
Della, eagerly. “Does he think the red 
things are cherries?” 

“Perhaps he does; waxwings are very 
fond of cherries. But he may be looking 
for something to put in his nest.” 

“Would he be building a’ nest so late?” 
asked Della, doubtfully. She knew that 
the robins and phcebes had hatched their 
babies long before. 

“Oh, yes, they nest quite late in sum- 
mer,” explained Mother. “Later than any 
other bird except the goldfinch.” 

Later in the day, Della found the partly- 
built nest in a cherry tree near the fence. 
A bit of red showed on one side like a 
tiny flag. She was delighted to see that 
the waxwing and his mate went on build- 
ing before her eyes. 

“They are very tame birds,’ said 
Father, who was also watching. “There 
is another pair building in the orchard, 
but you will have these close to you all 
the time.” 

The cedar waxwings finished their nest 
and hatched their eggs, and then came 
trouble. Some prowling cat must have 
The next 
day, Della found it on the ground under 
the tree. There was one live birdling 
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in it, but the parent birds were nowhere 
about. 

“But can’t I keep this little fellow, 
Mother?” she asked, when she had brought 
the nest into the kitchen, and explained 
what had happened. “The cherries are 
getting ripe now. Won’t he eat them?” 

Mother looked doubtful. “I’m afraid 
any bird of this size needs insects,’ she 
said. ‘People do keep waxwings in cages 
sometimes and feed them, though I don’t 
believe: in shutting up wild things. But 
those are full-grown birds.” . 

“Then Vl catch flies and dig worms for 
him,” declared Della. 

She put the nest near the stove until 
the little bird was warm and dry, and 
then set him, nest and all, on the sunny 
sill of the open window. But catching 
flies and digging worms proved more irk- 


‘some than she expected, and the wee baby 


did not thrive on what she brought him. 

“T’m afraid he is going to die,” she said 
sadly, the second day. 

She had put him on the sill again, and 
stood looking down at him. Just then 
he uttered his weak little ery. There was 
a flash of wings outside the window, and 
a passing bird stooped and dropped a 
wide-winged fly into his open bill. 

“Oh, the mother bird has come back!” 
eried Della, joyfully. 

But it was not the mother bird, for 
this waxwing flew down on the ground 
again, captured another prize, and carried 
it straight away to her own nest in the 
orchard. 

“Tt’s one of the other waxwings that 
Father told about!” she exclaimed in 
great surprise. “Did you ever suppose a 
bird would be as good as that?” 

“T’ve read that cedar waxwings would 
eare for the orphans of other birds, but 
I never saw one do it before,’ said 
Mother, much interested. “If she will 
keep it up, we may save this little fellow 
yet.” 

The orchard waxwing did keep it up, 
and so did her mate. Busy as they were 
with their own hungry brood, yet every 
few minutes one or the other would dart 
down and give a morsel to the little 
stranger in the window. lHvery night 
Della took him into the house to sleep; 
every morning she set him on the window, 
and his foster parents fed him. How fast 
he grew! In a short time he was able 


Who Knows? 


A voice is in the wind I do not know; 
A meaning on the face of the high hills 
Whose utterance I cannot comprehend. 
A something is behind them: that is God. 


—George MacDonald. 


Sentence Sermon 
As many as are led by the spirit of 
God, they are the sons of God.—Romans 
viii. 14, 
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Larkspur 
BETH CHENEY NICHOLS 


"Twixt night and dawn there is a time 
The stars begin to nod, 

And larkspur in their steeples chime 
A lovely hymn to God. 


It wakes the flowers, calls the bees, 
And stirs the lowly sod; 

The birds repeat it to the trees, 
This lovely hymn to God: 


“We offer praise for moon and star, 
For sun and rain and dew, 
And praise for what Thy creatures are, 
But thank Thee, God, for blue!” 


to fly, and went away to join his play- 
mates in the orchard. 

Della still has the waxwing nest with 
the red cloth woven into it, and she likes 
to show it to visitors and tell the story 
of the orphan waxwing baby. 

“Birds are just as kind as people,” she 
says. “And sometimes,’ she adds wist- 
fully, “kinder than some people.” 


[All rights reserved] 


Why a Little Bermudian 
Learned to Swim 


FRANCES MARGARET FOX 


Once upon a time there was a dear lit- 
tle girl who lived in a quaint coral house 
beside the blue water on St. George’s 
Island. St. George’s Island, as you may 
not know, is one of the islands of Ber- 
muda away out in the Atlantic Ocean; and 
the quaint coral house, as also you may 
not know, was the home of a happy 
family. 

The house was built by the little girl’s 
father, block upon block of coral stone, 
room added to room, after the fashion of 
Bermuda. It stood upon land that came to 
the little girl’s great-grandfather after he 
was shipwrecked upon one of the coral 
reefs of Bermuda. 

Now, although the little girl lived in 
the quaint coral house, she was seldom 
in it. She lived out-of-doors with the 
birds and the flowers and the soft winds 
of Bermuda, and all day long she played 
with her brothers and her sisters and 
other little children who lived in other — 
coral houses besides the deep blue water 
on St. George’s Island. 

The little girl’s name was Elizabeth, 
and she was eight years old before she 
cared to learn how to swim. Her brothers 
could swim like the fishes, and her sisters 
could swim like the fishes; but the dear 
little girl was more like a bird,—she ran 
so fast and she ran so lightly it did 
seem at times as if her arms might . 
turn into wings and she might fly away 
like the long-tailed gull with the salmon- 
colored feathers. 

It seems that one day the little girl 
forgot that she had no wings, and her 
two little feet took her flying, flying, with 
her little outspread arms, straight into the 
deep blue water of St. George’s Harbor. 

The little girl was playing with other 
little girls, when one said: “let us play 
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go fishing! Let’s go out on the break- 
water in front of Hlizabeth’s house and 
down the narrow stairs to the landing, 
and there let us fish!” 

Elizabeth was glad when she heard that, 
because she liked to play go fishing on 
the landing down the narrow stairs of the 
breakwater. Now that breakwater was a 
coral sea-wall that Elizabeth’s father built 
of creamy coral blocks to keep the green- 
blue waters of the harbor from splashing 
straight into the open doors and the win- 
dows of the quaint coral house when the 
tide was high. 

Elizabeth was the first to go running 
and flying, and flying and running, to play 
go fishing on the coral breakwater; and 
that day she forgot to be careful where 
she placed her little flying feet,—she for- 
got that she was not a bird, and that her 
waving little arms were not like a long- 
tailed sea-gull’s wings. 

Down the steps she went and forgot 
to-turn where the narrow stairway turned 
on the way to the landing. Well,—there 
was a big, big splash, because the dear 
little girl went flying straight into the 
deep green-blue waters of St. George's 
Harbor; she went straight off the steps 
where the narrow stairway turned, and 
went flying over the white coral sea-wall, 
and—the fishes were surprised ! 

This is what happened next: The dear 
little girl remembered what she had been 
taught, that little girls who cannot swim 
will not drown quickly if they but remem- 
ber to keep their mouths shut and their 
arms close by their sides. Elizabeth kept 
her mouth shut tight, she kept her arms 
close by her sides, and up she bobbed. 

Down the steps ran the other little girls, 
fast, fast, fast, and this is what they did, 
those wonderful little girls of Bermuda: 
they picked up a wooden barrel-hoop 
which was lying on the wharf, and stoop- 
ing over, reached it far as they could 
stretch their arms toward that darling 
little friend in the deep green-blue water. 

Then that brave little Elizabeth of Ber- 
muda caught the hoop gently; if she had 
jerked the hoop it might have broken, and 
then she must have gone straight to the 
bottom of the sea. 

Carefully and gently the little girls on 
the landing pulled the hoop nearer, and 
the hoop didn’t break; it held until Pliza- 
beth reached the landing and her friends 
helped her climb out of the water; they 
fished Elizabeth out, and she was the only 
fish they caught that day. 

And what do you think! There wasn’t 
a grown person anywhere near just then, 
so the little girls who saved Elizabeth 
from drowning took her in the house and 
made her go to bed; yes, they undressed 
her and put her to bed. And she was not 
eold, and she wasn’t even erying, and she 
did not wish to stay inside the house! But 
when her mother came home, she was 
glad to find that child in bed instead of— 
you know where! 

And the next day that little Bermudian 
girl named Elizabeth asked her brothers 
to teach her to swim—and you know 
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When Max Ran Away 
MARY WHITCOMB HESS 


Max took his dog and ran away. 
—‘A thousand years are as a day’— 
With Max ’twas just the other way. 


Max went back to his home once more, 
Gently unlatched the kitchen door, 
And entered as in days of yore. 


His face wore a self-conscious grin, 
But no one asked, ‘“Where have you been ?” 
No one observed his coming in. 


Max stood awhile, then took a chair: 
They did not see him sitting there. 
Indifference is hard to bear. 


Long silence followed after that: 

Max sat and blinked—and blinked and 
sat— 

Then said, “You have that same old cat.” 


Florence V. Watkins Says 


“When homes and schools unite to help 
boys and girls become the kind of citizen 
who will make democracy safe for the 
world, we shall begin to realize that edu- 
eation for world service is not only of 
more value than all our luxuries, but the 
only path to world peace and the security 
of our own homes and communities.” 

Mrs. Florence V. Watkins is secretary 
of the National Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teacher Associations. ; 


Mrs. John D. Sherman Says 


“Hyery child should be given the op- 
portunity to learn something about his 
relation to the universe in which he lives. 
It is the responsibility of parents and 
teachers to see that the minds of our 
boys and girls are opened to the voices 
of nature—that their senses are so trained 
that all the world becomes alive to them. 
Nature study has a necessary place in 
child-training that nothing else can fill.” 

Also: “The value of the study of nature 
as it is related to the playtime of children 
cannot be overestimated. It is during 
childhood that character is in the making, 
In childhood the use of playtime is often 
the factor which determines the whole 
course of the child’s life. . . . The interest 
in the world of nature and science that is 
aroused in the schoolroom can be fostered 
during playtime hours.” 

Mrs. John D. Sherman is a leader in 
the work in the Department of “Ap- 
plied Education, General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. 


Chicago House Refuses 
to Sell Revolvers 


The wholesale firm of Butler Brothers, 
Chicago, has announced that, although the 
practice is not against the law, it will sell 
no more revolvers to its customers. _ By this 
stand the firm is giving up large profits, as 
in the last ten years it has sold more than 
a million dollars’ worth of firearms. The 
announcement informs, “The action was 
taken because of the growing sentiment 
throughout America against carrying con- 
cealed weapons.” 
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President Coolidge on Peace 


Qn the. occasion of the annual meeting 
of the Associated Press this spring in 
New York City, President Coolidge, at the 
close of his speech on disarmament, said: 

“In its final determination peace must 
come from the heart of the people. Un- 
less it abide there, we cannot build for 
it any artificial lodging-place. If the will 
of the world be evil, there is no artifice — 
by which we can protect the nations from 
evil results. is i 

“Governments can do much for the 
betterment of the world. They are the 
instruments through which humanity acts 
in international relations. Because they 
cannot. do everything, they must not — 
neglect to do what they can. ie 

“But the final establishment of peace, 
the complete maintenance of good-will 


- toward men, will be found only in the 


righteousness of the people of the earth. 
Wars will cease when they will that they 
shall cease. 
will that it shall reign.” 


Henry van Dyke Says, “Read!” 


Dr. Henry van Dyke, well-known author — 
and professor of English Literature at 
Princeton University, thinks that college 
students do not as a rule read enough. 
In this opinion he agrees with Dr. Samuel 
Johnson, who says, “A young man should 
read five hours a day and so acquire a 
great deal of knowledge.” With this in 
mind, Dr. van Dyke says: “If college men — 
would only follow the advice of the famous 
doctor and find out for themselves what 
are good, bad, and indifferent books at 
an early age, a great deal would be done 
at an impressionable period. A bus driver, 
a cowboy, or a telegraph messenger could 
not very well find five hours a day for 
reading, but a- college student could do 
it without great difficulty.” 1 


United States a “Kindly Home” 
for Art Treasures 


Though many HPuglishmen feel resent- 
ment when rich Americans buy British 
art treasures and bring them to this coun- 
try, Prime Minister Ramsay MacDonald — 
feels differently. Though he regrets that 
England must lose some of her treasures, 
yet he says: “We must make up our minds 
to these things, but I think we can ask 
the new possessors of old treasures that 
they give them hospitality and a kindly 
home, not holding them as trophies, but — 
taking them to their hearts as treasures. 
When that is done we shall be willing to 
part with them. The great international 
spirit, which is shared by all who love 
art, is the regenerating spirit which in 
due time will do infinite good in the 
world.” 


Completely Tuckered Out 
(Or, A Ripping Time) 
DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


Jolin’s feeling only so-so. 

At the football game, they say, 
Hemmed in by the crowd, 
He rooted so loud, 

There’s a stitch in his side to-day. 


Peace will reign when they — 


ve 
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One Modernist Program 


CLARENCE REED 


The First Unitarian Church of Oakland, 
Calif. has endeavored during the past 
year to express effectively a constructive 
modernist program. It was launched the 
first Sunday of last July with the an- 
nouncement by the minister of eight ser- 
mons on the idea of God expressed in 
terms of modern thought and modern life. 
The subjects were: “God is Truth,” “God 
is Beauty,” “God is Justice,’ “God is Joy,” 
“God is Brotherhood,” “God is Courage,” 
“God is Love,” “The Living God.” 

It was seriously questioned by a num- 
ber of the most loyal supporters of the 
church whether such a series of sermons 
would attract an audience during July 


_and August, when many of the members ~ 


would be away on their vacations. The 
‘average attendance during the summer 
months by actual count was almost equal 
to the average attendance during the 
preceding six months. 

These sermons on God were given by 


_ the minister on account of his conviction 


that modernists will accomplish little of 
permanent yalue if they confine their ef- 
forts to denouncing the irrational and un- 
ethical elements in the varied forms of 
evangelical Christianity. The supreme 
problem of liberal Christians is to an- 
nounce clearly what they do believe, to 
bring to clear expression a vital, dynamic, 
affirmative, and forward-looking religion 
that will appeal to the people. Liberal 
Christians ought to be engaged in the 
glorious adventure of the discovery of 
God in terms of modern life, and the 
creation of a luminous atmosphere of good- 
will in all the relations of society. 

Every great step forward in the his- 
tory of religion has resulted in the ex- 
pression of a higher conception of God. 
The supreme need of to-day is a clearer 
and more spiritual conception of God. As 
the earth needs the sun in order that the 
flowers may bloom and the trees lift up 
their branches, so man needs the presence 
of God in order that the virtues may 
develop in his life. 

The interest in this series of sermons 
on God resulted in the announcement of 
another series for September and October 
on the great affirmations of Liberal Chris- 
tianity. The first sermon on “Stand Up 
and Be Counted” frankly discussed the 
present conflict between the modernists 
and the fundamentalists, and urged re- 
ligious liberals to show their colors and 
work with great zeal in this day of oppor- 
tunity. The subjects of the other sermons 
were: “The Greatest Modern Discovery,” 


_*T Believe in the Human Jesus,” “I Be- 


‘lieve in the Scriptures of the Ages,” “TI 
Believe in Men,” “I Believe in a Free 
Church,” “I Believe in Eternal Life Here 
and Now,” “I Believe in Truth,” “I Be- 
lieve in Evolution.” 

During the past year a number of the 
evangelical ministers of Oakland have de- 
nounced in their sermons what they called 

“Darwinism.” Ten years ago it would 


have seemed almost unbelievable that a 


_ firmly established generalization like that 
of eyolution would ever be seriously ques- 


tioned because it is contrary to the literal 
interpretation of certain verses in the 
Bible. It is the glory of our church that, 
while the leaders of almost every other 
denomination denounced the theory of evo- 
lution when it was first published in 1859 
by Darwin and Wallace, we received it 
with open minds and accepted it on ac- 
count of the overwhelming evidence in its 
support. It is our privilege to-day to re- 
tell the history of the wonderful ascent 
of man through untold ages, from animal- 
ism to civilization,—a history based on 
verified facts that have accumulated 
through the study of geology, anthropology, 
embryology, and anatomy. 

This was the reason for the series of 
sermons during November and December 
on the contribution of evolution to the 
progress of modern thought, the subjects 
being: “From Genesis to Geology,” “From 
Noah to Governor Pinchot,” “From the 
Tower of Babel to Comparative Philol- 
ogy,” “From Lot’s Wife to Comparative 
Mythology,” ‘From Miracles of Healing 
to Modern Medicine,” “From Leviticus to 
Modern Business,” “From the Christ Myths 
to the Human Jesus,” “From Moses to 
the Higher Criticism.” 

This series received the most enthusias- 
tic praise and also the harshest words of 
condemnation of all the sermons in our 
modernist program. The minister was 
ealled an agnostic, an infidel, and an 
atheist by representatives of orthodox and 
evangelical churches. Criticism also came 
from a number of the most devoted mem- 
bers of our church. It seemed to some of 
them that the minister was beating over 
old straw that they had heard discussed 
forty to fifty years ago. They expressed 
a desire for sermons that would especially 
inspire and comfort them in a personal 
way. 

The largest attendance was also during 
this series on evolution. Many non- 
churchgoers attended the entire series, and 
a number of them have continued to at- 
tend the services of the church. Time and 
again the minister was told by persons 
who had not been in any church for ten 
to forty years that they were glad to know 
of a real liberal church in Oakland. 

As the climax, a series of sermons was 
given during Lent on the religion of Jesus, 
the titles being: “Jesus the Rationalist,” 
“Jesus the Mystic,’ “Jesus the Doubter,” 
“Jesus the Poet,’ “Jesus the Heretic,” 
“Jesus the Martyr,” “Jesus the Conqueror 
of Death.” 

Although the underlying purpose in all 
the sermons of the past year has been 
constructive, it has naturally been neces- 
sary at times to seem destructive in the 
treatment of the old dogmas and myths. 
It is the duty of the modernist to en- 
deavor to free religion from its mythical 
and superstitious trammels, in order that 
it may satisfy the deepest spiritual needs 
of mankind. 

Newspaper advertising and publicity 
have been of great aid in the carrying 
out of this program. Large display ad- 
yertisements were used on Saturdays, in 
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which a seventy-five-word statement of 
the subject to be discussed by the min- 
ister was included. An offer to send cer- 
tain tracts, which was inserted in three 
advertisements, drew forty-six replies. 
The Oakland and San Francisco news- 
papers have been most generous in the 
publicity given on Mondays to the ser- 
mons of the minister. The space averaged 
twenty-five inches a week. 

The future of Liberal Christianity de- 
pends upon an organized offensive cam- 
paign by all forward-looking men and 
women against the reactionary program 
of the fundamentalists, which is making 
an extensive use of mob psychology. To 
this end, it is imperative to have an 
affirmative program. 

Many men and women are to-day mak- 
ing great sacrifices in order to universalize 
belief in the myths and superstitions of 
the past. We ought to be ready to con- 
secrate our best in order to realize the 
ideals of free Christianity. 3 


West Side Church Out for Fund 


A special fund of $100,000 for promo- 
tion and expansion work is being sought 
by the West Side Unitarian Church in 
New York City, of which Rev. Charles 
Francis Potter is the minister. The cam- 
paign was launched by a special com- 
mittee of one hundred on May 9 and con- 
tinues for one month for pledges payable 
over a period of three years. The fund 
is designed to provide an organ, new 
pews, a radio broadcasting station, print- 
ing of the sermons, and a reserve fund 
to meet the interest and amortization 
payments on the first mortgage. 


Marked Progress at Greenfield 


All Souls Unitarian Chureh of Green- 
field, Mass., held the largest annual meet- 
ing in its history on April 7. Two as- 
sessors were chosen to replace F. 1. Wells 
and Mrs. C. HE. Martin, who have rendered 
signal service. The new members are 
C. L. Field and Mrs. A. S. Merriam. 
Herbert S. Brown succeeds Mr. Wells as 
chairman. 

The church yoted the largest budget 
in its ninety-nine years of activity, all 
of which has been subscribed. An un- 
expected deficit of $770 was subscribed 
from the floor. 

A vote calling for the hearty support 
of the minister, Rev. Walter F. Greenman, 
was passed by a large majority. It is 
believed that, with the addition of twenty- 
four new members, all pledged to faithful 
support of the church activities, the church 
can look forward to a year of most fruit- 
ful service. 


Monrtciam, N.J.—People of Unity 
Church are entertaining groups of Japan- 
ese and Scandinavian students from New 
York universities. The students come to 
Montclair in time for Saturday evening 
dinner, and remain until late Sunday 
afternoon, when they attend the Young 
People’s meeting, where they tell about 
their own country, its problems, its reli- 
gion, its outlook. Last year, groups of 
Chinese, Hindu, Filipino, and Latin-Ameri- 
can students were similarly ‘entertained. 
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Annual Meetings Review Year’s Progress 


Elect officers and plan greater work 


Brookiyn, N.Y. (Chureh of the Sa- 
viour).—Announcement was made of two 
resignations—Rev. Vincent B. Silliman of 
Willow Place Chapel, who after three 
years’ work, goes to be assistant minister 
at Buffalo, N.Y., and Miss Leone McLean, 
parish assistant for eight years. 

Dr. Lathrop, in addition to figures and 
statistics, spoke on some of the interest- 
ing civic work which has come his way, 
. among which has been a series of ten 
lectures in the largest Y. M. C. A. build- 
ing in the United States, the Central 
Branch in Brooklyn. Such activities have 
helped to increase noticeably the attend- 
ance at Sunday congregations. 

This is the third year that this church 
has run on a budget system, and all re- 
ports indicated that it is a successful 
innovation. The church has to support 
not only itself but its unique missionary 
enterprises in Brooklyn—the Willow Place 
Chapel and Columbia House Settlement. 
Willow Place Chapel has become more 
self-governing, and this has stimulated 
growth. The public school system of the 
city has taken over the kindergarten of 
Columbia House and is co-operating with 
the House in every way. Sewing classes, 
the music school, library, bank, and 
kindred activities are all well organized. 

It was announced that with the begin- 
ning of services in the autumn the quar- 
tet would be enlarged to a chorus choir, 
which will render the musie for the church 
services. The following trustees were 
elected to serve for three years: Miss 
Maude Bartlett, Sidney W. Davidson, and 
W. F. Moore. W. S. Milles was re- 
elected clerk of the parish. 

ARLINGTON. Mass.—Appropriations 
amounting to $10,675 were made for the 
ensuing year. The officers are: Parish 
committee, C. W. ‘Tilton (chairman), 
Walton H. Sears, Charles H. Stevens; 
music committee, Edward §S. Fessenden 
(chairman), Mrs. James A. Bailey, Wil- 
liam T. Foster; clerk, George A. Smith; 
treasurer, Edward A. Bailey. 

Houtton, Mr—The secretary of the 
Sewing Club reported that it had raised 
$960 during the past year. There was 
special interest in the report of officers 
of the Edward Everett Hale Guild, the 
Y. P. R. U. branch, which is raising money 
to send two delegates to Star Island. Rey. 
George S$: Cooke, the minister, paid a 
tribute to the memory of the twelve mem- 
bers who had died during the year and 
expressed his pleasure at the interest 
shown in the services of the church and 
at the attendance, which had continued 
on a high level. 

At the meeting of the trustees, held 
separately, an increase of $500 in the min- 
ister’s salary was voted, to begin with last 
September. Church officers elected were: 
Frank A. Peabody, president of the board 
of trustees; Fred L. Putnam, clerk; and 
Miss Annie Bither, treasurer. 

KerEeNE, N.H.—A budget of $6,260 for 
current expenses was adopted for the year, 
and an endeavor will be made to raise an 
additional $1,000 to pay an outstanding 


loan. A resolution of appreciation was 
voted George H. Hobson, chorister for the 
past twenty years, who has completed his 
services with the church. Dr. H. K. 
Faulkner, chairman of the music com- 
mittee, presented Mr. Hobson with a gift 
from one of the members. Rey. N. Addi- 
son Baker, the minister, reported on the 
services during the year and the addresses 
which he had given before community 
organizations, and said that he had made 
412 pastoral calls during the year. Mrs. 
William FF. Perry, president of the 
Women’s Alliance, reported on the church 
and charitable activities of that organiza- 
tion. The consolidation of the Unitarian 
Club and the local chapter of the Lay- 
men’s League was an item in the report 
of the Leagues The report of the 
Y. P. R. U. included its representation at 
Star Island last summer and acknowl- 
edgment of the gift of a fund for a phono- 
graph. In next year’s budget, an addi- 
tional $175 was allowed for the church 
school and more funds for church music. 
Mrs. Robert P. Hayward, reporting for 
religious education work, spoke of addi- 
tions to the library, and recommended the 
forming of a Parent-Teacher Association. 

Harry N. Aldrich, Miss Gertrude M. 
Hmerson, and Dr. Herbert. K. Faulkner 
were elected new trustees for three years 
to take the places of Clarence A. Wright, 
Mrs. G. W. S. Platts, and Richard M. 
Faulkner. 

RoOsLiInDALE, Mass.—An unusually sue- 
cessful year’s work was reported. The 
year was marked by several unexpected 
financial expenditures and losses, but in 
spite of the facet, and of an increase of 
$500 in the minister’s salary, there was 
a net surplus in the various treasuries of 
the church of more than $1,000. It was 
voted to buy a new organ at once. The 
Seaver Fund of $2,000 was used as the 
basis of the organ fund, the remainder to 
be raised by subscription and pledged in 
two annual payments by the Women’s Al- 
liance. The organ will be known as the 
Carrie M. Seaver Memorial Organ. It 
will be ready for use when the church is 
opened after the summer yacation. Dur- 
ing the summer the interior of the church 
will be redecorated as well. 

The officers elected for the ensuing year 
were Fred. R. Burnham, chairman; Les- 
lie M. Henry, clerk; Henry A. Stanley, 
treasurer; Mrs. Charles A. Davis, Mrs. 
William J. Storton, Elmer L. Lang, Ed- 
ward C. Blake, Arthur H. Whittemore, 
and Herbert C. Goodwin. 

San Franotsco, Catrmr.—The moderator 
announced that a large deficit had been 
met by the congregation, who have thus 
freed the church of debt. The Channing 
Auxiliary, Mrs. John McGaw, president, 
announced a very successful year finan- 
cially and socially. The Society for Chris- 
tian Work had done a great deal of relief 
work. Mrs. W. S. Duncombe, president, 
spoke of the Post-Office Mission and the 
wide field it served. Edward Hohfeld 
gave $5,000 in memory of his mother, 
Rosa Hohfeld, to be used for charitable 
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purposes. The Young People’s Society 
had spent an enjoyable year, meeting 
every Sunday evening and listening to 
speakers of note, on subjects of interest 
to young people. 

A group of women outside the church 
formed a Bible class to be conducted by 
Rev. C. 8. S. Dutton, the minister. There 
has been an attendance of about 150 at 
these twelve lectures on the “Growth of 
the Old Testament.” To meet the desire 
of many who could not attend in the after- 
noon, an evening Bible class has been 
formed for men and women and is at- 
tended by about fifty. As an expression 


of gratitude to Mr. Dutton, the after- — 


noon Bible class has undertaken to finance 
the remodeling of the pulpit. 

The Sunday-school has an enrollment of 
eighty-three pupils. They take care of 
one bed in the Children’s Hospital, called 
the Starr King Bed, and contribute to the 
care and education of an Armenian child. 

SaLeM, OreE.—-Bids ranging from $19,000 
to $27,000 for the construction of the new 
church building were considered. [Later 
—Contract has been let for building to 
cost $18,687.] Five trustees were elected : 
Dr. R. E. Lee Steiner, C. S. Hamilton, 
Miss Cornelia Marvin, Russell Mohney, 
and Walter Denton. 

Brooktyn, N.Y. (Fourth Unitarian 
Church) .—Plans for rebuilding the church 
destroyed by fire were discussed and it 
was voted to start work at once. The 
cost will be approximately $47,000. All 
church societies reported activity in ef- 
forts to raise the money. Miss Rosalie 
Frankel, representing the Young People’s 
Society, reported that it had. $2,500 for 
this fund and hoped to add to this amount. 
She also spoke of the dramatic and lit- 
erary work and of the summer camp c¢ar- 
ried on by the Society. Mrs. Carl Oster- 
grin, reporting on the neighborhood can- 
vass, said that the response of all de- 
nominations to the appeal for assistance 
had been most gratifying, and that there 
had been expressed by the community 
much appreciation of the work done by 
the church. 

LAWRENCE, Mass.,—Plans were made for 


entertaining the Bssex Conference in 
June. Reports of the church societies 


showed that all had made large contribu- 
tions and had substantial balances on 
hand. Mrs. Henry Bevan and James 
Twist were the two trustees elected. Ar- 
thur Gaukroger was appointed chairman 
of the finance committee. 

_ UxBRIpGE, Mass.—It was reported that 
twenty-nine members had been added to 
the church during the past year, and that 
about $9,000 had been raised and dis- 
pensed by the chureh and its affiliated 
organizations. Rey. Roy B. Wintersteen, 
the minister, reported for the church, and 
reports were heard from the Sara Mur- 
dock Chapter of the Y. P. R. U., the 
Women’s Alliance, the music committee, 
the prudential committee, the Laymen’s 
League, the Sunday-school, Unity Club, 
and the trustees, clerk, and treasurer. 

William E. Hayward, a member of the 
board of trustees for about thirty years, 
sent his resignation, and the members 
voted him thanks for his long and con- 
scientious service. Mrs. J. William Led- 
bury also sent her resignation as a mem- 


. 
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ber of the prudential committee, and Mrs. 
Mary H. Sayles was elected for one year to 
fill the vacancy. Other officers elected 
were: Clerk, Mrs. Beatrice P. Sprague; 
treasurer, Mrs. Frederick T. Snowling; 
eollectors, Frank W. Barnes and Miss 
Annie E. Goldthwaite ; trustees, Charles W. 
Seott, Rodney H. Scott, and Robert H. 
Newell; prudential committee for three 
years, Charles A. Root and Albert E. 
Donald. 
Yonkers, N.Y.—A.-S. Traub, reporting 
“ for the trustees, said that, in addition to 
meeting the general expenses of the 
church, the congregation had raised $1,000 
and paid off the balance of the mortgage. 
: The treasurer reported a balance of 
: $707.33. C. H. Bolte and Thomas 8. La- 
throp were elected trustees. Frank E. 
Ellis was re-elected clerk. 
FircuHsure, Mass.—Reyv. Howard A. 
Pease, the minister, in his report, com- 
mended the Sunday-school for its prog- 
ress, it having functioned properly with- 
out a ‘superintendent for eight months, 
‘ and more recently with the minister and 
‘ H. F. Grout as acting superintendents. 
He mentioned the generous gifts to the 
chureh by the branch Alliance, Unity 
Club, the Service Club, which made pos- 
sible the redecorating of Phillips Chapel; 
a reported that he had made 400 calls dur- 
ing the year; and suggested that the 
_ parishioners consider seriously how to in- 
a crease the church membership. Col. 
George RK. Wallace, reporting for the 
trustees of the endowment fund, announced 
a balance on January 1 of $634.16. This, 
; together with a small balance reported 
by the treasurer, showed that the parish 
had finished the year with a credit bal- 
ance, after several years of deficits. Offi- 
cers elected were: Moderator, Charles 
F. Baker; clerk, Richard Bullock; treas- 
urer, Robert H. Bingham; chairman of 
trustees, Robert 'S. Parks; trustees, Henry 
M. Hale, Miss Martha Stimson. 
TorpEKA, Kan.—Motion pictures were 
shown of the Isles of Shoals, and Mr. 
and Mrs. W. J. Burns, delegates last year 
to meetings at the Shoals, reported on 
them. Miss Ruthanna Anderson, field 
secretary of the Young People’s Religious 
Union, also spoke. Col. John §. Dean 
was elected president of the board of 
trustees. Other officers elected were: 
Mrs. W. F. Amos, vice-president ; Chester 
- Woodward, treasurer; H. W. Oxnard, re- 
eording secretary; Mrs. Georgia Ober, 
corresponding secretary; Mrs. Guilford 
Dudley and Dr. Grace Keiser, trustees. 
WILMINGTON, Derut.—The organization 
_ for the year was completed with Harold C. 
Trons as president and the following chair- 
men of committees: Property, George M. 
Norman; finance, Charles A. Tripp; music, 
Mrs. Robert W. Smith; publicity, 
Charles F. Ernst; ushers, William Brad- 
ford; hospitality, Mrs. F. E. Stone; church 
school, Mrs. A. D. Warner. 


Care Town, Soutn Arrica.—The Free 
Protestant (Unitarian) Church was 
_ crowded to the doors on March 23, when 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, poet of India, gave 
an address on “The Indivisible Truth.” 
‘This church recently: affiliated-with the 
‘orld Alliance of Churches for Promot- 
ing International Friendship. 
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Increase in Membership 
at Topeka Follows Mission 


At the close of a special Unitarian 
preaching mission conducted by the Lay- 
men’s League in Topeka, Kan., April 27— 
May 4, with Rey. Miles Hanson of the 
First Parish in Roxbury, Mass., as the 
preacher, thirteen people joined the church. 
This mission was significant,.as it was the 
trial, so to speak, of a system of con- 
ducting missions with several different 
preachers contemplated by the League 
next year. 

From the standpoint of attendance, in- 
terest shown, and increase in membership, 
the mission was a success, and the Topeka 
church has requested another similar mis- 
sion next fall. The average attendance 
at the meetings was 158. Reports of. the 
mission indicate that the standing of the 
Unitarian church in Topeka was helped 
and a more favorable attitude toward 
liberal religion was developed. 


League Engages Dr. Haydon 
and Dr. Gates for Institute 


Dr. A. Eustace Haydon of the University 
of Chicago and Rey. Herbert W. Gates of 
the Congregational Edueation Society 
have been engaged as the leading lec- 
turers for the first and second weeks re- 
spectively of the fourth annual institute 
for religious education to be conducted by 
the Unitarian Laymen’s League at Star 
Island, August 2-16. These and other 
speakers will give courses and lectures on 
aims, methods, and materials of religious 
education, adult responsibility for religious 
education, church history, religious values 
of current literature, pageantry, worship, 
and recreational work. 


The Work in America and England 


Comparing the annual reports of the 
American and the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Associations, the Unitarian 
Monthly (England) writes: 

“There are 962 individual subscribers 
in support of the British Association, and 
117 for that of America. On the other 
hand there are 380 churches contributing 
in the regular list of the American Asso- 
ciation, and only 183 in that of the British. 
Out of its funds seventy-four churches are 
assisted financially. The British Asso- 
ciation makes money grants to fifty-five 
churches in the missionary stage, also 
to three District Associations. In the 
departmental work both Associations re- 
port a vast amount of missionary activity 
deserving of the most loyal support. 

“The Year Books of the two Associa- 
tions show that there are 440 Unitarian 
churches in America and 476 ministers. 
In Great Britain and Ireland there are 
353 Unitarian places of worship and 
seventeen in oversea Dominions. There 
are 325 churches in America which have 
a Sunday-school; in Great Britain and 
Treland there are 205 Unitarian Sunday- 
schools, and in oversea Dominions thir- 
teen, In the American Report 145 
churches have a parsonage.” 


Rev. Lewis G. Wilson Resigns 

Rey. Lewis G. Wilson has resigned as 
minister of the church in Westboro, Mass., 
and has been made minister emeritus. 
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Meadville Conference Hears 
Forward-Looking Addresses 


At the meetings of the Meadville Dis- 
trict Conference held in Niagara Falls, 
N.Y., April 15-17, addresses were given 
by Leroy W. Snyder, on “The New Path,” 
by Rey. Charles Francis Potter before the 
Meadville District Alliance, on “Militant 
Unitarianism,” by Robert S. Dawe, Middle 
Atlantic States secretary of the Laymen’s 
League, on “Our Conferences and their 
Organization,” by Rey. Walter Reid Hunt, 
Field Secretary of the American Unitarian 
Association, on “The Unitarian Church 
and New-Born Modernists,” by Mrs. Wal- 
ter A. Smith, on “The Practical Side of 
the Chureh School,’ and by Rey. Edwin 
Fairley, on “Religious Education: A Chal- 
lenge and an Opportunity,’ the last two 
speaking at the church school session. At 
the Young People’s session, Herbert G. 
Sundholm of Jamestown, N.Y., spoke on 
“Our Strong Points and Our Weak Points,” 
and Miss Eleanor Dodson, Mid-West field 
secretary of the Y. P. R. U., on “Our Dis- 
trict and our Separate Societies in Rela- 
tion to the American Youth Movement.” 
Dr. Frank Carleton Doan preached the 
conference sermon, on ‘Practicing the 
Presence of God.” 

On the night of Mr. Potter’s address, 
the six-reel film “Evolution” was shown. 
In addition to special sessions devoted to 
church school problems and Young People’s 
work, the Meadville Associate Alliance 
met on the third day. Mrs. F. C. South- 
worth of Meadville, Pa., presided over a 
round-table conference and question. box. 

Plans of the five-year militant program 
of the fundamentalists for compelling 
public-school teachers to subscribe to or- 
thodox tenets were alluded to by Mr. 
Potter. “Fundamentalism cannot be 
treated as a joke,’ he said in conclusion. 
“Tt is a grave problem for us to meet. I 
am willing to sacrifice my reputation if 
need be to strike the blow for militant 
Unitarianism,.” 

Among the forward-looking ideas of the 
new religion put forward by Mr. Snyder, 
was an emphasis on the need for new 
forms and symbols. He said that, because 
the old dogmas and old formulas will have 
no meaning for it, the new religion will 
ereate new forms and rituals, new sym- 
bols and sacraments, “valid and sincere, 
beautiful and compelling, because expres- 
sive of a new creative impulse, a new and 
richer apprehension of the meaning of 
life.” 

Dr. Doan, referring to the atheists in 
his church, said that he was not concerned *° 
about them, for, like Samuel Johnson with 
ghosts, he had “seen too many of them.” 
He added: “The average atheist is pro- 
foundly religious. Never judge any man 
by the God he professes, but by the God 
he believes.” 

Rey. Bruce Swift was re-elected chair- 
man of the executive committee of the 
Jonference; Rev. W. W. Peck was re- 
elected a member, and Rey. Walter A. 
Smith secretary-treasurer. New commit- 
tee members chosen were Rev. Herbert 
Hitchen and Miss Susan Darling. 

The largest delegation, twenty-one people, 
came from Jamestown, where it was de- 
cided to hold the 1925 meeting of the 
Conference. 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 
tarian Association : 


Already acknowledged ............ $47,832.07 
Apr. 30. Society in Weston, Mass., 
ndditional opis... ces 240.00 
30. Society in Vineland, N 
BadiGonaAl re i seas ciel 5.00 
30. Society in Grafton, Mass. 75.00 
30. Society in Marietta, Ohio 75.00 
30. Society in Concord, N.H. . 166.05 
30. Concord, N.H. Branch 
Women’s Alliance ...... 25.00 
30. Society in Lowell, Mass. .. 378.54 
30. All Souls Church, Chicago, 
1S Oke Ses GAs Hoses 25.00 
30. Society in Davenport, Ia. 25.00 
30. Society in Brockton, Mass. 153.25 
30. Society in Brookfield, Mass 50.00 
30. Society in Amherst, Mags. 50.00 


rian Society, Newton, 
ATASS, Fo die.c8% eae <e 69.75 


30. Society in Nashua, N.H. 121.00 
30. Society in Laconia, N.H. . 87.50 
30. Society in Marblehead, 

WARS cajeraics ste ete cclarea es : 50.00 
30. First Unitarian Church, 

Blushing, |, IN-W.5. .ceteisiesls 81.05 
30. Society in Orange, N.J., ad- 

Gitional § «<4 khan siecle 98.00 
30. Society in Templeton, Mass. 47.50 
30. Society in Marlboro, Mass. 140.85 
30. Hast Boston Unitarian So- 

ciety, Boston, Mass. .. 50.00 
30. Society in Rochester, N.Y. 150.00 
30. Society in Woburn, Mass. 297.00 
30. Society in Fall River, Mass. 231.30 
30. First Parish, Hingham, 

MASS 0 42h eval ctatateiee ene 213.61 
30. Society in Harvard, Mass. 20.25 
30. Society in Tyngsboro, Mass. 10.00 
30. Society in Middleboro, Mass. 35.00 
30. Society in Walpole, Mass. 25.00 
30. King’s Chapel, Boston, 

Mass., additional ....... 250.00 
30. Society in Westwood, Mass., 

AUCTION AL es eles elerseeretere 7.00 
30. Society in Northboro, Mass. 31.00 
30. Society in Plymouth, Mass. 100.00 
30. Society in Detroit, Mich. 300.00 
30. Society in Erie, Pa. ...... 111.75 
30. Society in Wheeling, W. Va., 

GOO a GENE Ss acho ciao oc 5.00 
30. Society in Hastondale, Mass. 15.00 
30. First Unitarian Society, 

Seattle, Wash. ........ 50.00 
30. Unity Church, Chicago, Ill. 25.00 
30. Society in Fitchburg, Mass., 

Additional: = is tewertes 3.00 
30. Society in Montpelier, Vt., 

DAG IONALE «<x sce ieletsyeiee 3.00 
30. Society in Youngstown, 

Ohio Rain ot sais ate 104.00 
30. First Unitarian Church, 

Louisville, Ky; 5.52.2 124.41 
30. Society in Yarmouth, Me., 

BAGiHONAl Bewesiciesciaeie 1.00 
30. Society in Baltimore, Md., 

additional 21 welcityeuren 36.00 
80. Society in Angora, Minn. .. 10.00 
30. Society in Lebanon, N.H. . 25.00 
30. Society in Meadville, Pa. 110.00 
30. Society in Newport, R.I. . 200.00 
30. Society in Lincoln, Neb. . 40.00 
30. First Cong’l Society, Lex- 

ineCOn; -WUAGS:. rere cetlerie 302.50 
30. Society in Dayton, Ohio. .. 15.00 
30. Miss Helen C. McCleary, 


Brookline, Mass. ....... 5.00 


30. Society in Cohasset, Mass. 93.00 
30. First Chureh in Somer- 

ville, Mass., additional 10.00 
30. Mr. and Mrs. Alfred P. 

Fitch, West Roxbury, 

ISR MSR amisda cap aos A 5.00 
30. Taunton, Mass., Branch 

Women’s Alliance ...... 25.00 
30. Society in Schenectady, N.Y. 20.00 
30. Associate Members ...... 36.98 
30. Society in Worcester, Mass. 1,000.00 
30. Free Cong’l Society, North- x 

ampton, Mass.) ©. 1-0 cttere 25.00 
30. Society in Waterville, Me. 10.00 
30, Society in Detroit, Mich., 

EveGs bitte: sR eee re OI Cn 25.00 
30. Society in Leominster, Mass. 300.00 
30. Society in Lincoln, Mass... 10.00 
30. Society in Barre, Mass. .. 33.00 
30. Society in Charlestown, N.H. 14.00 
30. Society in Windsor, Vt. . 25.00 
30. Society in Chicopee, Mass. . 40.00 
30. Society in Trenton, N.Y. . 15.30 
30, Third Cong’l Society, Hing- 

ham, Masses, «sipeiea fees 105.00 
80. Society in Athol, Mass. . 50.00 
30. Society in Franklin, N.H. 69.00 
30. Unitarian Church of All 

Souls (correspondence), 

Littleton, Mass., to create 

a life membership ...... 50.00 
30. Unitarian Church of All 

Souls (correspondence), x 

Littleton, Mass. ......+. 15.00 
30. Society in Pittsfield, Mass. 20.00 
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30. Society in Attleboro, Mass. 25.00 
30. Society in Poughkeepsie, 

Ne Nat eva eie a qeiapeseirsire 31.00 
30. Society in Groton, Mass. . 60.00 
380. Society in Keokuk, Ia. .... 33.00 
80. Society in Leicester, Mass. 25.0 
30. Society in Sterling, Mass. 20.00 
30. Society in Berlin, Mass. .. 15.00 
30. Society in Jamestown, N.Y. 50.00 
30. Society in Canton, Mass. . 101.21 
30. Society in Framingham, 

M&AS; . <chsseliousic) «.siacetenenemnce 100.00 
30. Society in Portland, Me., 

addi tionalivat, .\.:ieeenioe 10.00 
30. Follen Church, Lexington, 

Maga. ’s es de -s eee 10.00 
30. West Side Unitarian 

Chureh, New York, N.Y. 100.00 
30. Second Church, Marshfield, 

BE oe ete So Auke 5.00 


. First Cong’l] Unitarian 
Church, Littleton, Mass., 
to create a life member- 
SID ool caus osc:s 3 5 Se 50.00 


30. First Cong’l Unitarian 

Chureh, Littleton, Mass. 33.50 
30. Society in Westford, Mass. 5.00 
30. Society in Ayer, Mass. ... 25.00 
30. Society in Presque Isle, Me. 15.00 
30. Society in Hanska, Minn. .. 25.00 
30. Society in Burlington, Vt. 250.00 
30. Society in Ann Arbor, Mich. 25.00 
30. First Parish, Cambridge, 

nS Eee Gig n dco dials 1,500.00 
20. Society in Pomona, Calif. . 5.00 
30. First Unitarian Church, 

Philadelphia, Pa. ...... 86.22 
80. Society in Wellesley Hills, 

MASS, Noes clans oe eee ae 189.00 
30. Society in Berkeley, Calif. 150.00 
30. Society in Hopedale, Mass., 

HAGILONGIE NG = wrteltereter. 100.00 
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The Beeches, Paris Hill, Maine 


A Health Resort for convalescent, delicate or 
nervous persons, desiring rest and recreation 
under medical supervision in the cool climate 
and invigorating air of Maine. Send for booklet. 
900 feet elevation. Beautiful view. BLancHE 
Dennes, M.D 


TALKS WITH TOILERS 


Beginning June 5, THE REGISTER 
will publish a series of twelve consec- 
utive articles entitled 


“TALKS WITH TOILERS” . 


By EDWARD H. COTTON 


These articles will be original 
material, brief and concise, and will 
describe the every-day activities of 
familiar workers. 

Among the men who will be de- 
scribed are 


the locomotive engineer, 

the linotype man, 

the master of a coasting schooner, 
the traffic officer, 

the pilot, 

the trawler, 

the coast guard, 

and so on. 


Special subscriptions for this series, 
for your friends, will be received at 
THE REGISTER. 


$1.00 postpaid for the twelve 
numbers as published 
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CAMPS 


CAMP NEHANTIC for GIRLS. Unique in its com- 
bination of seashore, country and woods. A real vacation. 
Land and water sports. Sixth season, $225.00. Write for a 
booklet. Mr. and Mrs. Harry Davison, 5333 Rising Sun 
Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


AN OPPORTUNITY FOR BOYS: Unitarian min- 
ister, Harvard graduate, will take a few boys 
to summer camp on Maine coast opposite Mount 
Desert Island, four weeks or longer. Unusual 
opportunity for boating, swimming, mountain- 
climbing, tennis, camping trips, canoeing, fish- 
ing, under trained supervision. Tutoring, if 
desired. _Good food and wonderful climate. 
Address Rev. O. B. Hawns, 4 Waldron Avenue, 
Summit, NJ. > 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. 

count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


WANTED—HOMES 


A GOOD BOARDING HOME for boys and girls 
from 5 to 14 years. Apply 20 Ashburton Place, 
S. R. PACKARD, Hay. 2846. i 


TO LET FOR SUMMER 


NEWTON CENTER.—New furnished home, eight 
rooms and sleeping-porch, excellent location. 
JAMES B. MeLcumr, Tel. Cen. Nwtn. 2248-W. 


POSITION WANTED 


YOUNG KINDERGARTEN TEACHER, experi- 
enced in management of children, desires sum- 
mer position. Address E. M., Box 2807, Boston, 
or telephone Mystic 0165-J. 


FOR RENT, SUMMER SEASON 


POMFRET, CONN.—Farmhouse fully furnished, 
four bedrooms, fireplaces and piazza. High 
land and spring water. Moderate rent. Ad- 
Nees hae C. C. GARDNER, Willow Street, New- 
port, R,I. 


BOARD—NEW HAMPSHIRE 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, NORTH CONWAY, N. H.— 
Attractive home for limited number of guests, 
all conveniences, home cooking, magnificent 
scenery, % mile to golf, movies, etc. ARTHUR 
H. FURBER. 


HOUSE—TO LET 


TO LET FOR SEASON, or will sell, Furnished 
Colonial Homestead, eleven rooms, bath, electric 
lights, fireplace, piano, garage; good neighbor- 
hood, fine scenery. ARTHUR H. FurBHR, North 
Conway, N.H. 


BOARD 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Mrs. Kern has quiet, 
homelike rooms for travelers. Running water 
and private baths. Wlectric lights. Hot-water 
heat. Garage facilities. Cafés near. Almost 
downtown. Near White House. Write for folder 
and free map of Washington. 1912 G Street, 
Northwest. 


NEWBURYPORT.—Large, attractive, corner 
room, with board, in small private family. 
“X,’’ CHRISTIAN REGISTHR. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


“THE JESUS OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL.”— 
Paper reprinted from the Open Court all Uni- 
tarians should read. Sent for a dime. HpwarD 
Day, Box 1085, San Antonio, Tex. 


A WOMAN WRITES, “Stainless Steel Knives 
went like hot cakes.’”” Many churches raise 
money by selling one lot after another, because 
the women who buy them tell their friends. 
Send for sample knife and our money-raising 
plan. STAINLESS Propucts Sams Co., 735 6th 
Street, Watervliet, N.Y. 
s 
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30. Society in Virginia, Minn. . 15.0 
30. Society in Denver, Col. ... 50.00 
30. Society in Hackensack, N.J. 40.0 
30. Society in Pasadena, Calif. 150.00 
30. Society in Westwood, Mass., 
PAGUITIONAl’ hs .afafoe terse des 11.00 
80. Society in San Diego, Calif. 140.00 
30. Society in New Orleans, La. 126.18 
30. Society in Santa Barbara, 
Calif., additional ....... 168.00 
30. Society in Des Moines, Ia. . 25.00 
30, Society in Chattanooga, 
Ngee win ona aisurvenciets, cia ets 25.00 
80. Christ Church, Dorchester, 
BERPARBS Sviaies 5 epaterhters ners 10.00 
30. Society in Marlboro, Mass., 
RMMSELOMEL occ bp vals wa se 30.00 
30. Second Cong’l Society, 
Northampton, Mass., addi- 
‘ ere NCR Sone fetes oro aa 5.00 
30. Society in Pembroke, Mass. 5.00. 
30. First Cong’l Society, Quincy, 
MELAS eS ot ot aa 200 5 usGeh cs onsiie sos 250.00 
80. Society in Harvard, Mass., 
MUCIEONAE Ci... ee we wes 24.00 
20. Mrs. Horace BD. Stowe, New 
BMIOM RNS Mirus clin, <. araiesaaynina, © 10.00 
30. Society in Templeton, Mass., 
ICHAEL OUVEND I Soiha\ <5 o'e0) po uei 52 3.50 
80. Unity Church, North Bas- 
ton, Mass., additional .. 25.00 


30. Society in Hollywood, Calif. 135.20 
30. First Unitarian Church, 
Philadelphia, Pa., addi- 
BOOT Weitere « « eiereriateae 3.00 
30. Society in Colorado Springs, 
(OUTS AO eIne ep enone agen 1.00 
30. Society in Memphis, Tenn. 1.00 
30. Society in Nashville, Tenn. 10.00 


RECEIVED THROUGH THD UNITARIAN 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCINTY 


Apr. 30. Sunday School, Hopedale, 

RES Ae ea a ea 10.00 
ESPECIALLY CONTRIBUTED FOR THE 
DEPARTMENT OF RELIGIOUS 

‘ EDUCATION 
Apr. 30. Church School, Swansboro, 
WEN cin in setae eidiaie! date. deoiens 1.00 
20. Chureh School, New Bed- 
BEORO gee MUS: ai. es cayerale » a.4 10.00 
30, Sunday School, Lynn, Mass. 5.00 
80. Sunday School, Duluth, 
AUER srs choice tae Seka ye 4.00 
30. Church School, New London, 
(On) sty arn eer ORR Rye) Prats fare 10.00 
30. Sunday School, Montreal, 
" NBBSUIN GAGE Bei fo clea! sors.) 12-0) a: 6.00 
30. Church School, Worcester, ‘ 
PEASE, accra everett are g eerie! oe 25.00 
$59,025.47 


Henry H. Furier, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Unitarian Pioneer Social Worker 


Alexander Johnson, pioneer in organized 
social service work in Indiana, one hun- 
dred copies of whose book “Adventures in 
Social Service’ were recently presented 
to Indiana libraries and schools, is a Uni- 
tarian layman and was formerly a mem- 
ber of the First Unitarian Church in In- 
dianapolis. Rey. Frank 8. C. Wicks, min- 
ister of the church, presided at a fareweil 
dinner given to him on his departure for 
New York City and later for London, at 
which many tributes were paid to his life 
and labors. Hastings H. Hart of the 
Russell Sage Foundation pointed out that 
Mr. Johnson had been the first secretary 
of the Indiana State Board of Charities 
and had “rescued the charity institutions 
from political control.” He characterized 
Mr. Johnson as the “founder of scientific 
social service, humanized with the spirit 
of love and fidelity.” 


Concorp, N.H.—The Second Congrega- 
tional (Unitarian) Society will paint the 
exterior of the church building, remodel 
the Sunday-school room, install an aux- 
iliary heating plant, and make other im- 
provements. To meet the expense, the 
Society has voted to mortgage the church 


_ property for $2,000. 
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An Outpost of Liberalism 


The Unitarian church at Angora (Alango 
Field), Minn., one of the mission churches 
among the Finnish people, was organized 
in 1916. The minister in charge of the 
‘Finnish work was for many years Rey. 
Risto Lappala. Since the tragic death 


CHURCH AT ANGORA, MINN. 


of Mr. Lappala, the work has been e¢ar- 
ried forward by his devoted wife, Rev. 
Milma ‘Sophia Lappala, assisted by several 
recent recruits from Finland. The church 
which Mr. and Mrs. Lappala established 
at Virginia, Minn., was the first Finnish 
Unitarian church in the world. 


“Grading Bee” at Reading 


Men, women, and children of Reading, 
Mass., turned out on Saturday, April 19, 
for a “grading bee” to beautify the grounds 
of the new Unitarian church, known gen- 
erally as the Community Church. Al- 
though the new church auditorium is not 
finished in detail, services have been held 
in it since March 16. Since the chureh 
was opened, the Sunday congregations 
have increased to 150 persons and seventy- 
six new members have been added. Rev. 
Marion Franklin Ham is the minister. 
Willard P, Alden, the architect who de- 
signed the church and superintended its 
construction, directed the work of creat- 
ing community interest and co-operation in 
the work on the grounds, which were 
planned by Warren Manning, landscape 
architect. 


Mr. Potter at Ottawa 


On the Sunday preceding a lecture by 
Rey. Charles Francis Potter, in the Charch 
of Our Father at Ottawa, Canada, on 
“The Danger of Fundamentalism,” a Pres- 
byterian minister of the city preached on 
“Modernism,” and another minister (not 
Unitarian) announced the lecture from 
his pulpit. On the following Sunday, a 
prominent Catholic priest, a Presbyterian, 
and a Seventh Day Adventist preacher 
replied at length to Mr, Potter. 

Mr. Potter based his arraignment of 
fundamentalism mainly on three grounds; 
its antagonism to the teaching of evolu- 
tion, to democracy and liberty, and to 
social service. Among the 202 denomina- 
tions, said Mr. Potter, there were only 
two real groups, the conservatives and 
liberals, fundamentalists and modernists, 
those who believed in so-called revealed 
religion and those who did their thinking 


for themselves. 
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Los ANGELES, CaLir.—aA series of four 
lecture sermons on “A Psychoanalytical 
Study of the Life of Jesus,” given this 
spring by Rev. BH. Burdette Backus, had 
for their purpose not only to review the 
life of Jesus from the viewpoint of psycho- 
logical study, but chiefly “to indicate how 
this fresh understanding of him can be of 
Service to us in giving a satisfactory an- 
swer to life’s insistent questions.” 


120 BOYLSTON ST. 


Fisk Teachers’ Agencies "* tisax 


225 Fifth Ave., N.Y.; Philadelphia; Pittsburgh; Syra- 
cuse; Birmingham; Memphis; Chicago; Kansas City; 


Foxtiaod, Berkeley; Los Angeles; Toronto. Manual 
Tee. 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


aes following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent . 
= service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
= phere for their guests. 

= RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


UST 


a PARKER HOUSE 

= COR. TREMONT AND SCHOOL STREETS, 
= BOSTON 

= _ Two blocks from A.U.A. Center. 
= King’s Chapel. 
= gress 380. 


Opposite 
European Plan. Phone Con- 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


f= Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
= Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
iG B.B. 2680. 


See ee eH TTT of 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


WHO ARE THE BENEFACTORS? 


By ANNIE LOCKHART CHESLEY 


With Introduction by 
Samuel McChord Crothers 


In our efforts to provide for the 
poor we are apt to think of them 
only as beneficiaries—not as bene- 
factors. Yet many are benefactors 
of mankind, for they have dem- 
onstrated the quality of courageous 
endurance latent in every human 
soul. 


This series of realistic sketches 
entirely free from artificial coloring, 
reflect credit upon these important 
people who bear their burdens and 
keep up the fight with the odds all 
against them. 


$1.25 postpaid 
At all booksellers, or from 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 


25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Bookshop at 16 Beacon Street 


In Memoriam 


HVER IN LOVING REMEMBRANCE 
MARIAN JOSEPHINE PAGH 
May 23, 1902 


ON 
<=) 
bo 


If you think that 
the world is all 
wrong, remember 


that it contains 
people like YOU 


Varied Program is Announced 
for Young People at Shoals 


The Young People’s Conference will 
open the season at Star Island, June 28- 
July 12. There will be two sessions of one 
week each, the speakers and program of 
the first week being duplicated the second 
week, 

The three speakers who will give daily 
talks are Dr. L. Walter Mason of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., whose subject is ‘The Pro- 
gressive Faith and What it Means in 
Every-day Life, or Co-Workers with God” ; 
Rey. Edgar 8. Wiers, whose church in 
Montclair, N.J., is a real community cen- 
ter, and who is especially well fitted to 
discuss “Our Liberal Faith and its Prac- 
tical Application to Social Service’; and 
Rey. Dilworth Lupton of Cleveland, Ohio, 
who will give the five o’clock talk on the 
rock,-on the subject of “Leadership.” 

The opening meeting of each week on 
Saturday evening will include a greeting 
by the president, a talk on the traditions 
of the Shoals by Dr. William I. Lawrance, 
and a ‘“Who’s Who” introducing the offi- 
cials and friends of the Conference. Dr. 
Samuel A. Eliot will have the address at 
the morning and evening services on Sun- 
day, June 29, and Rey. Charles R. Joy 
of Dedham, Mass., will be the speaker on 
Sunday, July 6. On Friday, July 4, 
Rey. Abbot Peterson of Brookline, Mass., 
will give a patriotic address. 

A feature of the program will be the 
evening open forums at which the as- 
sembled delegates will discuss the vital 
problems of the societies. Smaller group 
conferences after the two morning lec- 
tures will give opportunity to talk over 
definite phases of the work. In order 
that individual and personal problems 
may be met as far as possible, the speak- 


ers will arrange for private interviews 
with any one who desires them. The 
Y. P. R. U. secretaries will hold office 


hours daily from 1.30 to 2 p.m. <A break 
in the intensive program of the week will 
* come on Wednesday -evening, which will 
be free of organized activity. 

Realizing that the continued growth of 
the Conference, peopling the island with 
youth, has brought this summer session to 
the dimensions of the ordinary summer 
camp, the Y. P. R. U. plans to have a num- 
ber of councilors of the older young 
people and former Shoalers, and an honor 
system which will make every delegate 
responsible for maintaining the good-fel- 
lowship and high ideals of the island. 

The evening recreation will be in charge 
of the social committee, who will plan 
dancing, amateur dramatics, 
times generally, following the evening dis- 
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THE waysipE Putrit||D I R E C TO R Y 


OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Offers a comprehensive and modern training to 
candidates for the liberal ministry both men and 
women at a minimum cost. Summer quarter for 
the entire school at the University of Chicago. 
Excellent dormitories for men both at Meadville 
and Chicago at nominal charge. Unusual library 
facilities. Free tuition. Liberal scholarships for 
competent students both at Chicago and Mead- 
ville. Annual Traveling Fellowship of $1,000 for 
a graduate of high standing. 


While students with A.B. degree or equiva- 
lent are preferred, those without it may be 
accepted. 


Next quarter begins at Chicago, June 16. For 
information apply to the President, 


F. C. SOUTHWORTH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


OUR AIM 


To meet a wide-felt need among our people 
of moderate means for a preparatory school 
of the finest type. 

While no denominational line is drawn in 
the admission of pupils, this school is sup- 
ported and its policy directed by Unitarians. 
It offers to parents of this denomination an 
opportunity to perpetuate the spirit of liberal- 
ism by its methods in upbuilding the coming 
generations. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 
Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 

Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr, Louis C. Cornish, 
Secretary. Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 


Ti i 
ee Headquarters 
'25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


A YOUNG MEN’S CLUB, a graduate headquarters 
for Boy Scouts, for groups of young men organ- 
ized on a basis ‘of common interest and directed 
in self-management, all leading towards— 
Comradeship—Citizenship—Character 


The B. Y. M. C. UNION 


48 BOYLSTON STREET 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


The Mission hopes that it may help a goodly 
number of boys and girls this summer, giving 
them a start in life that is the right of every 
child. 

With your regular continued help we can do 
this, 

Presiwent, GEORGE R. BLINN. 

Vicr-Presipent, Mrs. E. P. SALTONSTALL. 

Cierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R, ELIOT. 

Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Miss Louisa F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Miss M. Louise Brown, George G. Davis, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
Richard S. Eustis, MD., Nathaniel T. Kidder, Harry 
O. Mayo, Philip Nichols, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Rev. 
Paul S. Phalen. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Genera Secretary, 
zo Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL: 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of theo- 
logical study. Supplementary work available at 
Pacific School of Religion and University of Cali- 
fornia, including summer sessions. Ideal year- 
round climate. Free tuition and lodging; gener- 
ous scholarships for superior work; opportunities 
for self-support. Next term begins August 20. 


For Register of the School, or further informa- 
tion, address the President, 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 


A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Mrs. Etta Lyman Casot, Pres. 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors 
of Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for 
Church School Organization. Opens second Monday 
in October. For particulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


Organized April 11, 1919 
Strives to diffuse and perpetuate the prin- 
ciples of liberal religion 


Through Institutes for Religious Education—494 
persons have received training. 


Through Preaching Missions—total attendance 
to date exceeds 77,000. 


Through the publication and distribution of lit- 
erature—692,000 copies in less than four years. 


Through its news service—supplying 1,500 peri- 
odicals with “‘live’? news of Unitarian activities. 


7 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON 11, MASS. 


cussions. The athletic committee is plan- 
ning out-of-door sports for the afternoons. 

Only four delegates from each church 
will be assigned rooms until June 1, 1924, 
but any number may apply, and vacancies 
existing on June 1 will be filled in order 
of application; therefore each society 
should indicate its choice of the first four 


delegates. Preference will be given to 
one-week delegates, and no delegates will 
be allowed to attend both weeks unless 
there are vacancies remaining after the 
regular quota is filled. Further informa- 
tion may be had from the Y. P. R. U. 
Headquarters, 16 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass. 


ee 
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Word and Work Notice 


The Word and Work Department ‘of 
Tue CHRISTIAN ReGIsTER, which would 
regularly appear in this number, will be 
published instead in the issue of June 12. 
The change is made in order to give full 
and prompt publication to the important 
news of the Anniversary Meetings, 


Church Groups Study Religions 


The Laymen’s League chapter at Port- 
land, Ore., will make a study next year 
of world religions, leading up to the ob- 
servance in May, 1925, of the centenary 
of the American Unitarian Association. 
Throughout the year various church 
groups have heard expositions of the view- 
points of the different denominations in 
the church at Yonkers, N.Y., at the Church 
of Our Father in Hast Boston, Mass., at 
Unity Church in Brooklyn, N.Y., at the 
First Unitarian Church in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and at the First Unitarian Chureh 
in Marietta, Ohio. 

Alluding to the talks in the Church of 
Our Father, Ralph G. Carruthers, in his 
Laymen’s Sunday sermon in April, said: 
“What do we really know about what our 
neighboring churches are teaching in re- 
gard to the higher life? Keep people apart 
and there is distrust, prejudice, misunder- 
standing; get them together for friendly 
conference and discussion, and there comes, 
more often than not, tolerance, good-will, 
and jeavesetanding.” 


Winning Essays are Read 


- Winners of the two prizes offered by 
the Joseph Priestley Conference for the 
best essays on “Why do We have Uni- 
tarian Churches,” are Miss Lou MacLean, 
age 19, a member of the First Unitarian 
Chureh in Philadelphia, Pa., and H. W. 
Wendt, age 21, of Gloucester, N.J. They 
will go to the Isles of Shoals for a week 
this summer as guests of the Conference. 
Miss MacLean and Mr. Wendt read their 
essays at the spring meeting of the Con- 
ference. 


English Bodies nite 


The London, England, District Unitarian 
Society has amalgamated with the South- 
Fastern Provincial Assembly. At the last 
meeting of the Society, it was reported 
that during the last sixteen years the num- 
ber of Unitarian churches in the metropoli- 
tan district had fallen from twenty-seven 
to twenty-four, two of these’ without rec- 
ognized ministers. Following Dr. Henry 
Gow’s suggestion at the Society meeting 
that the best method of propagating the 
free faith would be a series of meetings 
in newly populated areas, a writer in the 
Christian Life advocates a publicity cam- 
paign in the local press. 


‘Testimony in Brief 
The following are excerpts from two 
letters from Post-Office Mission corre- 
spondents : 


“My religious self has never before been 
so profoundly disturbed and awakened by 


any one thing as it has by the tracts you 
have been sending me on Unitarianism. 


The Christian Register 


The little tract ‘What do Unitarians Be- 
lieve?’ contains the grandest expression 
of liberal religious views of any treatise 
that I have ever read in my life.” 


“T believe that the reason the Unitarian 
Church does not grow faster is not be- 
cause of any fundamental defect in its 
theology or general beliefs, but because 
the great majority of people are intellec- 
tually lazy and incompetent, and prefer 
a direct appeal to their feelings, with a 
definite authoritative creed. It is so com- 
forting to have everything all settled in 
regard to one’s relations to God and the 
universe. If the Unitarians can get the 
enthusiastic co-operation at home and 
abroad which the Methodists enjoy, for 
example, the ideal combination will have 
been found. That, however, is probably 
psychologically impossible, at least for a 
few generations. Meantime, the liberal 
Christians are forcing the literalists to 
discard, gradually, the unessentials.” 


Notable Cheerful Letter Record 


“Is it too much to try for first place 
again in 1925?” asks the Cheerful Letter 
committee of All Souls Unitarian Church 
in New York City in the church calendar. 
“You must be way over the top in every- 
thing,” writes National Alliance Head- 
quarters to this committee, which during 
its past year included these items in its 


report: 5,544 magazines, 729 books, 255 
letters, 16 packages sewing materials, 7 


packages clothing, 108 toys, 1,761 bedtime 
stories, 425 pieces music. <A total of 
10,166 items were sent out, 


Rabbi Levi on “Real Americans” 


At the meeting of the Social Service 
Council of Unitarian Women in Boston, 
Mass., May 1, Rabbi Harry Levi of Temple 
Israel defined his conception of ‘Real 
Americans.” The real American, he said, 
is one who is loyal to American ideals 
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regardless of his station or condition; he 
believes in liberty, both physical and men- 
tal, in free speech, religious freedom, in 
law and its. observance, and in justice 
for all, rich or poor, educated er unedu- 
cated; he tries to keep his country at 
peace, both at home and with other coun- 
tries, and he believes in international 
justice. 


Mr. Jones to Bridgewater 

Rey. Robert W. Jones, formerly a local 
preacher in the Methodist Church, has 
accepted a call to the Unitarian church 
in Bridgewater, Mass. While a student 
in Ohio Wesleyan University, Mr. Jones 
had charge of a rural Methodist chureh 
in Central Ohio. His preaching, howeyer, 
led to a request for his resignation, and 
he was refused a renewal of his local 
preacher’s license. Later he studied at 
the Boston University School of Theology 
and the Harvard Theological School, and 
was a staff worker at Hale House in 
Boston at the time of receiving his call 
to Bridgewater. 


To Form Australian Association 

Australian ministers met recently in 
Melbourne and drew up a_ constitution 
for an Australian Unitarian Association, 
The Constitution has been forwarded to 
the Australian churches for consideration. 

Supsury, Mass.—Rey. William A. Wood 
of Framingham, Mass., resumed services 
at the First Parish Church here on May 4. 


Lovuisvititr, Ky.—I. N. Ruddell goes to 
the World Sunday School Convention in 
Glasgow, Scotland, as a delegate from the 
First Unitarian Church. 


WorceEsTER, Mass.—The local Alliance 
cominittee on the conservation of cloth- 
ing made 800 garments for children dur- 
ing the past year, “seemingly out of 
nothing,” their report states. 


The White House package 
pres all goodness in, 
l badness out 


White 


House 
Coffee 


Principal Co. 
have been 


and White House Teas in- 
sure to you the nourish- 
ment, enjoyment and 
satisfaction to which you 
are entitled—but which 
you do not always get. 
“None better at any price”’ 


DWINELL -WRIGHT COMPANY 
BOSTON—CHICAGO 


years 


Roasters 


roasting coffee 75 
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| _PLEASANTRIES 


“This is an old joke.’ “Hitch it up to 


a new ~ Senator.”—Louisville Courier- 
Journal. 
Glee Clubber: “What I want to know 


is, am I a bass or a baritone?” Coach: 


“No, you are not.”—Yale Record. 


The best thing about a hobby-horse is 
that it needs neither gas nor hay.—Dallas 
News. And it stays at home. 


Mother to Willie: ‘““‘Why were you so 
long on that errand? Didn’t I say ‘Hurry 
back’?” “Yes, but you didn’t say ‘Hurry 
there.’ ’—Life. 


Edison complains that college men lack 
imagination. Some professors correcting 
examination papers might be able to check 
him wrong on that point.—Beloit News. 


The trouble with Congress is just what 
Mark Twain said was the trouble with 
the weather—everybody talks about it, 
but nobody does anything about it.— 
Waterbury Republican. 


Jountryman (looking at a well-known 
picture: “‘Van Dyck, by Himself.” What 
a silly thing to put; any one could see 
that there is no one with him !”’—Pear- 
son's Weekly. 


Correspondent asks newspaper plysi- 
cian: “How long before my boy can go 
out after measles?’ “The boy doesn’t 
have to go out after measles. Just get 
him a seat in school and they will come 
to him.”—Detroit News. 


“How is your garden coming along?” 
“Why do youask that question?” demanded 
the other half of the sketch. ‘Merely out 
of politeness.” “Glad to hear it. I 
thought maybe I had promised you some 
early vegetables.” 


Sunday-school Teacher: “Can you tell 
me who made you, Joseph?’ Joe: “God 
made part of me.” Sunday-school 
Teacher: “Why, what do you mean by 
that?” Joe: “He made me real little, and 
I just growed the rest myself.” 


Husband (reading from paper) : “Three 
thousand four hundred and twenty-six ele- 
phants were needed last year to make bil- 
liard-balls.” Wife: “Isn’t it wonderful 
that such great beasts can be taught to 
do such delicate work?’—Good Hardware. 


“March 5, 19—. Man lost his position 
and was taken sick with inflammation of 
the stomach. We relieved with coal. 
Later the man secured a permanent po- 
sition. Case closed.” This is an exact 
copy of an entry in a relief agency. We 
hope it was that soft coal we’ve been hear- 
ing so much about.—Swrvey. 


The American pronoun in action: “Oh, 
hello! Who am I speaking to?... This 
is whom? ... Well, I want to speak to 
Miss Baxter, her of the Credit Depart- 
ment. - Yes? Now, Miss Baxter,’ I 
want this just to be between you and I. 
. .. Of course, it makes no difference, to 
you and I.... Yes, me too. Good-by.”— 
Judge. 


Mr. Williams had made a long search, 


for a certain book, and. finally solilo- 
quized: “At last! Here it is. I wonder 
why one always finds a thing in the last 
place in which one hunts.” “I expect, 
Father, it’s. because when we find what 
we're looking for we stop hunting,” re- 
marked his” “young ~ son—Hverybody’s 
Magazine, 


The Christian Registe: 


NEW BEDFORD LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


Its Pension Collection this year amounts 
to $265. How much does your church 
give? Please do what you can, and send 
contribution promptly to 

HAROLD G. ARNOLD, Treasurer 
54, Kenneth Street, West Roxbury, Mass. 


N wae a 
WHITE MouNTAIN * 
REFRIGERATORS 


“THE CHEST WITH THE’ [ue 
CHILL IN IT” 


Are the embodiment. of 
all that is new in refrig- 
eration, yet time-tested 
and approved by all ff 
during the fifty years of f 
their existence. { 


Write for Descriptive 
Booklets 


MAINE MANUFACTURING CO. 
NASHUA N.H. 


A Delightful Place to Spend a Few Weeks 


Congenial associations. Out-of- 
door sports. Mountain-climbing. 
Swimming. Tennis. 

OPENS JULY Ist 
Sunday services in academy 
chapel. Addresses by represent- 
ative liberals. For reservations 


or circular, address 


PROCTOR ACADEMY INN 


“AMONG THE HILLS’ 
ANDOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Educational 


A HANDBOOK OF 


SUMMER CAMPS 


A Guide Book for Parents and others in- 
terested in the Summer Camp,—its origin, devel- 
opment, present status ond practices. 1500 Camps 
listed. 1000 Camps critically apa iee. 672 
i 5.00. 


A HANDBOOK OF 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


Sth Ed., 992 pages, 6 Maps, 300 illustrations. 
$6.00. At all Bookstores. Send for circulars. 
Information and advice on Camps or 
Schools on request. 
Booklets and Catalogs free. 
Consultation on appointment. 


PORTER SARGENT, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


BURDETT 
COLLEGE 


New Students Admitted any Monday 
to the Following Courses: Secretarial (College 
Grade), Business, Shorthand, Combined, Civil 
Service, Dictating Machine, Calculating Ma- 
chine, Finishing Courses. 

College Grade Courses, opening in Sep- 
tember: Business Administration, Accounting, 
Commercial Normal. 


3 BIYLSTON STRE ET, BOSTON 


pages, 8 Maps, 200 illustrations. 
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Church Announcements 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and 20th Street. 
Minot Simons, D.D., Minister. Sunday morn- 
ings at 11 a.M., church service. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Morning 
Service at 11. Minister, Rev. Paul Revere 
Frothingham, D.D. The Rev. Rhondda Wil- 
liams of England will preach. The church is 
open daily from 9 to 4 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tremont 
Streets, Rev. Harold EH. B. Speight, minister, 
Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., minister emeritus. 
Choir of men’s voices; Raymond C. Robinson, 
organist and choirmaster. Morning Prayer 
with sermon by Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., 
May 25, 11 a.m. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), cor- 
ner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets, 
Charles H. Park, D.D., minister. Sunday-school 
at 10.15 a.m. Morning Service, 11 a.m. Com- 
munion Service on the first Sunday of each 
month after morning service. The church is 
open daily from 9 to 5, Free pews at-all sery- 
ices. All are welcome, 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), 
corner of Beacon Street and Audubon Road. 
(All Beacon Street cars in the subway pass 
the church.) Rev. Edward A. Horton, D.D., 
Minister Hmeritus. Rey. Hugene Rodman 
Shippen, Minister. 9.45 a.m., Church School; 
college class under Frederick C. Packard, Jr. 
1 A.M., morning service. 


Mr. W. S. T. Walshe, for a time volunteer 
chaplain at Fort Moultrie, S.C., has made ap- 
plication to our Committee for admission to 
the Unitarian Fellowship. 

WALtTpR Ryip Hunt 
JoHN B, NASH. 
Grorcn W. SMITH. 


Rev. Hugo G. Hisenlohr, pastor of St John’s 
Church, Cincinnati, Ohio, has been granted a 
final certificate of admission to the Unitarian 


mellowesiiy: Rey. Curtis W. REpsp. 
Rev. WALTER RID HUNT. 
Rev. Frap R. Lewis, 


